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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


OR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person,” ete. 2 
a 
CHAPTER I, 


Attempt this end, and never stand in doubt, 
Nothing's so hard but search will find it out, 
HErrIcx, 


MR. STONE'S OFFICE, 


In London, that great city where all is stir and 
bustle, where the busy stream of huthan life is 
always passing onwards, onwards, carrying in its 
course sO many joys and so many heartaches, so 
many bright visions destined never to be realised, 
8e many faded hopes, in one of the endless courts 
sacred to legal practitioners, there stands a door- 
way, worn with time, black with the dirt of years, 
and on it is painted this inscription, in large black 
letters, yet legible to-day : 


John Stone, 
Confidential Agent. 


That is all, only those simple words on that plain, 
weather-stained door, to mark the dwelling place of 
2 man unknown to fame, whose name will not be 
handed down to posterity, but who yet has heard 
many a strange history, many a weird secret from 
the high and great, many a confidence from the 
beautiful and the sorrowful. 

We hear that walls have ears, what a pity they 

‘ve not also tongues, then what strange recitals 
py might have heard from the recesses of Mr. 
: ‘one’s office, of all the busy throng who had pene- 
rated there, 
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( HER LIFE’S MYSTERY) 


One day in June, when the scorching summer 
sun made even the paving stones feel hot, and when 
its brightness made the grim old court seem all the 
duller by the contrast, Mr. Stone sat alone in his 
arg room, protected by double doors of green 

aize from the listening ears of his solitary clerk, 
who sat in the outer office, writing away as though 
for his very life. 

Mr. Stone was a small, insignificant looking man, 
in private a henpecked husband and indulgent 
father, in his profession simplya machine, an eager, 
intelligent thinking machine, but without the 
sightest individuality. 

His face was as yellow and wrinkled as parch- 
ment, his scant grey hair had a habit of standing 
on end without the slightest provocation, although 
his eyes were of a mild, watery blue ; the shaggy 
eyebrows which shaced them gave him rather a 
fierce appearance. 

He wore a threadbare coat, the sleeves of which 
were turned carefully back to preserve them from 
any contact with ink, which gave to Mr. Stone a 
little the air of a prizefighter, always prepared for 
action, a blue scarf with large red spots hid from 
view all vestige of shirt or collar, and the silver 
watch, resembling in size a small frying-pan, was 
suspended by a guard of rusty silk. 

And yet, despite his dingy office, his shabby 
attire, and solitary clerk, John Stone was a rich 
man, and could have retired comfortably on his 
savings. 

His career was a stra: @ one. 

He was the depositary of as many secrets as a 
Roman Catholic priest, for abandoning the ordinary 
routine of an agent, he devoted himself to “‘ giving 
advice on all delicate questions requiring secrecy.” 
To maintain thie secrecy he was handsomely paid, 
and in consequence he did maintain it rigidly. He 
was not a dishonest man, and though he profitted 
by the troubles and difficulties of others, be it said 
to his credit, that he did not fleece his clients to the 
same extentas many Others in his position. 

In the year of grace 187— then, as we have 
before said, John Stone sat alone. 
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Before him lay a bundle of papers, secured, of 
course, with pink tape, and his eyes wandered alter. 
nately from this bundle to a letter which he held 
in his hand. 

Its address was in a woman’s hand, and must 
have been dry for many a day. 

The writing was brown and faded, and the enve- 
lope itself, though smooth and unstained, had lost 
its virgin freshness. 

The agent dropped it face downwards on the 
table, almost mechanically, as a modest knock 
came at the door, and a minute after the clerk 
appeared. 

** A lady, sir.” 

His employer must have expected the announce. 
ment, for he betrayed no surprise, but answered, 
immediately: 

** Show her in.” 

A moment luter, he was obeyed. 

“ Lady” is a well-worn title; no other is more in- 

discriminately, more undeservedly applied, yet 
never hadit been more merited than by its present 
receiver. 
» She was a lady, her every movement, her every 
feature showed it, and yet her dress was of the 
simplest description; alone and unattenced she 
had come on foot to Mr. Stonc’s office. 

Her ago it was impossible to guess, more nearly 
than that she was between eighteen and twenty- 
five, for there was no sign to tell in which of those 
seven years—said to be the happiest in a woman’s 
life—she was wandering. 

Tall and slightly made, of graceful form and 
figure, with the rare union of dark hair and bright 


“blue eyes, her facc could not have passed unnoticed 


in a crowd; andyet her beauty did not most strike 
the observer. 

Her chief charm was her expression ; one g'ance 
at the high white forehead, at the resolution of the 
firmly curved lips, told that their owner was a true 
women ; a tender, noble-hearted woman, strong to 
suffer and to endure, but stronger stillto love. A 
woman formed by nature to be happy and to make 
others so; and who yet, despite her youth, had 
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gravity that seemed to say some shadow had already 
ercssed her pathway. 

An artist would have painted her as Julict, or 
Ophelia; as Fair Rosamond, or Queen Guinivere, 
ucver! 

It was her first visit to that office, and she 
trembled just a little. The man of many secrets 
bowed eeremoniously, and placed hera chair. 

Then as she threw back her veil and he saw the 
f2ce we have tried to describe, he seemed surprised 
—notat its youth and beauty, but at its striking 
resemblance to another face he had seen in his office 
long, long ago. 

He looked earnestly at her. 

‘The blue eyes did not droop beneath his scru- 
tiny. 

The girl sat calm, and still she uttered no word, 
made no sign. 

Oue would say she had come there to listen, rather 
than to speak, and she waited for him to commence 
the conversation. 

- a are Madeline Darnley ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

He coughed, a little dry, short conch, he rubbed 
his hands toget...r, not to express joy, it was only 
@ habit of his. 

Then he said slowly: 

“T have to congratulate you on attaining your 
majority, you are twenty-one to-day.” 

‘“‘Am I?” said the girl, with a strange mixture 
of interest and pathos. “Is that all you have to 
tell met” 

He did not answer her, and she lost hor self. 
control, 

Her small hands were locked nervously together; 
and she cried, passionately : 

“They told me you alone knew the mystery of 
my life, thatyowalone held the secret.of what has 
elut me ont fromhome and parents, and suchjoys 
as other girls have. Speak, donotkeep:me in sus- 
pense, I can bear anything you have to tell me. 
Nothing can be so eruel as my doubts.” 

8 —— old mam: listened in patience to: this out. 

Teak. 

lic seemed as composedly indifferent as thougit) 
Madeline had told him it rained, or that the sum 
enone. 

When she had finished speaking, he askedd 

**Whatdo you wish to know ?” 

“All, everything!’ exclaimed Madeline, finding 
it difficult to express the vastlongings of her-heart 
in words. “* Tell me who where my parents?’ when 
did they die? why has noone ever spokemof? tliem 
to their child? why did they leave meno memorial 
of them? no lock of their hair, no book that they 
had read, no letters, no loving words? fry teil 
me! Why did they give me nothing but my 
name?” 

**It was your mother’s wish,”’ said Mr. Stone, 
in his slow, monotonous voice, “that yon should 
ignore her history until you reached the age of 
twenty-one. Iam ready to discharge my trust, 
and tell you all she confided to me, but first, what 
do you. know of yourself?” 

“Of myself,” repeated Madeline, sadly. ‘So 
little, oh, so little! I remember a little cottage 
where I played with other children, and where a 
woman took care of usall. But she was not my 
mother, though I called her so. She never loved me 
as she loved the others. It is true, is it not, she 
Was not my mother?” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

** Then,” continued the girl more easily, as though 
relieved from a secret fear, ‘you came to the 
cottago one day; I don’t remember how old I was, 
perl ips six, perhaps seven, and then the woman 
kissed me as gh> had never kissed me before. She 
dressed me in a white frock, and combed, and curled 
my hair, the other children looked on, wondering to 
sco meso favoured, they said I looked ‘a litile lady? 
their mother said, ‘hush’ quickly, as thoush I must 
not hear that, and then you took meawszy.” 

** Fourteen years ago to day,” put in her listener. 

“You put me to school at Kensington, and I 
might have been happy, for the teachers were kin} 
and tho girls p:tted me. I was the youngest then, 
to plaything of them all, but happiness was not for 
ue, tho dark sha:!ow pursued me still.” 

** What shadow ?” 

“‘T cannot tell, a cloud, a nameless somothing that 




















separated me from other children ; there were other | yielded, you made no objection, I have wondered why 
orphans there, but they had relations who came to | since you have always shown © pleasure in thwarting 
seo them, they had littie memories of theix parents | ny wish of mine.” 
aici their homes, I had nothing.” “No, you are unjust ; I onty falfil my trost. I 
pir . rb as goo 1 as they," said Mr. St one, who promised uever to lose sight of you, and until you 
Selieeaen rhage: .) ber the value of £ s. d., “the | were twenty-one nover to let you take @ stop that 
wneations an] ee ie f r you, ani extra i r ti ¢ | coul l injure your future prospects. , 
te loo! — rn plishments, No ono hada right | 2 I have nono; save to share Clara’s home. 4 

OP oe di). . } “ Wilkshe always share it-with you?’ asked'the 
ae. loo vmnon mo,”” said Madeline | agent, scarchingly. 
Wariniy, th y Were tuo geucrous ; } never | Vo ” rotu ied Maa he, devidedly, «ee aliyays. 
Secress The, d thos it they had, I could have bora | I will never doubt her friendship.” 
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it better. Not one ever spoke of ‘the difference 
etweon us, they never seemed to see it, but they 
i-lt it, and th~y tried. in « bundred littleways to 
makeup te me for what I had not: When they 
exme back from thoir homes, and were telling one 
another of all they had done and_seen, and.of how. 
happy they had been, if I camo near they would 
stop quite short, go as not to pain me. They told 
their mothers of me, and when they came to the 
school, if they saw mo in the corridor, or in the 
garden. they would speak to me, oi, so kindly ; one 
of them kissed me once, I coukbhave blessed that 
kiss, and yet it made me cry.” 

“T can’t seo why.” 

“There is nothing to see,” answerak the girl, 
‘* one’s lifo isnot-allisight, it is thoughtand feeling 
too.” ° 
“* Well) yoweare not at school now, you know,’” 
said Mr, S@oneyunovaed’a little by the sadness of her- 
words, an@taking tlie ‘first subject of consolation he 
could think of. 

“No, thremeyears aco when my favourite friend 
was toy be-amentieiy, sho begged me to attend the 
wedding. Shi@«wawotder than I. She had leftschool 
many months btitehe-had never forgottenme. The 
principal of thexsehoolwreto.to you, you gave consent, 
and L.went to thie-we.! Clara was an.only.clailid, 
her mether wane widow;she was lonely whenhor 
daughterleft her, she begged me to stay on andion.. 
I. stayed; my education was-finishod, no one in the 
world wanted:me. What could I do better than to: 
stay?” 


“ Nothinggandiso I left you there. Well}, yom| 


were happy? tah ai 

“TI was eful,| it was.so-quiot an ee 
I seemed shasrout from the world and its cares. You 
know the resé, last winter Mrs. Bertram died;.and-I 
was alone again.” 

**I made-arrangemonts for you to retummto: Kien- 
sington, you bad an assured home, liborak pocket 
woney,and——-’’ 

Don’t,” ahe almost moaned, “don’t call! that 
prim, bric'-walled house with its convent-like walls, 
ite:nigid rules, its clook-work existence, ‘home,’ it 
is.eucina mockery.” 

“Residence, since-you prefer it. One wordis as 
good as. another. Well, you were offered's residence 
at Keusington, and you refused it,” 

“T coulil not go back there to titecareltss. joy of 
the girls, the good-natured rhapsodies ofthe French 
governess, the mild torpor of the German: one, and: 
the statcly. courtesy of theprincipah Thad lost hes 
clrildhood, it had not>been a very happy ome,and 
yet when it slipped outof my grasp I it. 
{ could not go back to take up the-life of French 
verbs and pianoforte practising I had laid aside to go 
to Clara Bertram’s wedding.” 

‘And so you wished to become @ governess or & 
companion, to which I, as your guardian, very 
properly objected,” 

* Yes,you would not let: me work. I wrote then 
and asked you what strange influence you possessed 
over my life, and who gave you. the right to deter- 
mine my fate: I prayed you tosee me You answered: 
that you were neithor kith nor kin tome, but thati 
my mother lad lef¢ me to your sole guardianship, 
You refued to see me until the first: of June, 
when you would answer my otherquestions, I am 
here, Mr. Stone, and I look to you to keep your 
promise.” 

*‘One moment, the six months: since’ Mis, 
Bertram’s death, how have you. passed them ?”’ 

“You know as well as I do; When Mrs. 
Bertram died and you refused me the permission:to 


Drerry,, careless: girl, 





work for myself, but for obedience to the mother I 
had never known, who had left mein your power, T 
should have braved: your probibition, as it was I 
wrote and told you I would not returmto Kensington, 
but that I would stay with Mrs: Ashley until I was 
twenty-one, and make no new decision until after: 
your promised explanatior,” 

“* Mrs. Ashley is your friend, Clara?” 

* Yes, when her mother died she came'to me-'and 
begged mo for the sake of ottr old friendship, and 
by tho memory of that mother who had loved us 
both, to sh.ve her home. I hesitated, She was not 
rich, indeed, for her position, she was very poor. I 
could not have offered ner money in return for her 
affection, it would have been an insult. At last I 








“Sho is not rich,” pursued the old. man; “ the 
daughter of a general, the niece of an M.P., she has 
aladyta positien to keep up. Besides, she has a hus- 
band ; she may not be tho mistress in the homestead. 
A man is often jealous of the enthusiastic friend- 
ships-his.wifehas.formed in-eaclior days, these oftcn 
bring discord in married life! 

“Mr. Ashley is a clergyman,” spoke Madelino, 
simply ; he is aman of truth aed honour. He has 
begged me to consider his house my home; were I 
an unwelcome guest he would not have done so.” 

** But he is poor,” said the agent, who invariably 
returned to this fact, as though it nullified all the 
virtues of Clara and her husband, “and clergymen 
always have large families. In a few years his 
children will fill the-parsonage.” 

“ Then they will want a governess,” said Made- 
line, bravely, ‘‘anditheir mother will prefer her old 
friend to any other; besides, sfter to-day your autho- 
rity over me ends. I shall be free to work for my- 
soli, and will burdemmo one. I have been at schook 
foreleven years: I must have been very idle if I 
did not know something that. others would be glad 
to learn from mo.”’ 

“ If-such be your resolve, why sesk to learn the 
past? I warn you there is much in it to pain you.”’ 
, She rose from her seat, and half advanced towards 

im, cryingeagorly : 

“Why seok tolearn the past? To give me hope 
and: strengtlvfor the future. To know my mother’s 
stary, to sewrow:for her sufferings—and your words 
would sceum:to say:shevhas suffered—to gather up 

littlestrace of*herlife that she has left, aud 
mtliem, and-weep over them, too, perhaps, 


‘| until’ fromthe. dimsrelics I have pictured ont a 


wholes and I cam: fancy some pt ve ong 
and.sey, * Saelt:was-my mother,’ an a, &P3,. 
am T stand in.» quies ehurehyard, ‘ and here she 


libmt’* - : 

Av look of pityooressed Mr. Stone’s face: Eis 
heart was stceled against sympathy, because in lis 
daily-rownd:he»heant:of many trowbles; but thero 
was: something in. the sadness of 
this girl; whoscemed! to-seek as her only treasures 
memories: of; a8) Who-at best could only look 
forward; to, _ = a ane country 
rectory, as.an. appendages. to: ousehold., A sort 
of lay curate to: the reator,, lad i 
and maiden aunt:to the olive- 
come:to enliven their lots 

Mr. Stone had: « dangiter of: his own, a bright, 
wititout: the. slightest resem- 
blance-to. Madeline Darnloy,yet-arill the thought of 
Phyllis-softened’ ‘her father,-his-voice was grave and 
more feeling, as he sgid: 

“There only remains, Miss Darnley, for me to sur- 
render my trust, and thus finish the wardship you 
have found soirksome. I have a story to relate to 
you, a longstory, aud the proofs of your birth te 
give you, but first will you read this letter ?” 

He handed her the one he had’ been regarding om 
her entrance. 

She read the superscription : 

**To my daughter,” 
and a sudden. light-came into her eyes, 

“Tt is from my mother ?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

** Did she give it you? did you know her? have 
you had it lomg ?'isske dead?” 
| Your mother wrote that lotter twenty years ago. 
She wrote it here and gave it meto keep for you. 
Perhaps, when you havo. heard all.I have to tell you, 
you will judge nie differently, and own that E 
merited: her trust, I will tell you alliafterwards, 
now read what shesays,’’ and witha delioaey he did 
not often manifest, he passed into the outer office, 
and Madeline was left alone. 


ed 


CHAPTER II. 
80.9 AND NO. 27, ITBERNIA TERRACE, 


Ip must not be supposed that Mr. Stone lived a% 
the gloomy office in the London court. 

Qb dear no, he had a suburban residence to which 
heiduly retired every evening at six o'clock, and which 
was graced by the presence of hisfamily, 

Mr. Stove was himself the founder of his family, 
certainly the name of Stone had been heard of before 
his birth, out tho numerous p2rsous who bore it wore 
of.no kin to our worthy friend. 

He was 4 foundling, and at tie time of his marriage 
with his charming wife, he might havo boasted that 
h@had nota relation in the world. 

“It’s so much wodding cake saved,” was tho 
economical remark of the bride ow hearing this. 

He was naturally plodding amd wmbitious, and he 
owe his prescnt: position entirely to his own exor- 
tions, aed the £20) that had been his wife's dower. 

We know nosinng of tho antecedents of Mrs, Scone 
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but from: the fact: of-the £200, and: sundry lofty 
allusions of herjownto “‘ my family,” ‘‘my relations,” 
we should conclude she had once. pessessed a father 
and possibly agrandfather, but if so, these ancestors 
had departéd to thei rest long before. 

At the age of thirty, the plamp face and buxom 
figure of Misa Elizabeth .Stubbs, supplemented and 
embellished» by the £200,' gained the heart of. Mr. 
John Stone;them phrsuiag the lofty calling of junior 
clerk in an attorney's office, at the modest salary of: 
twenty shillings a week. 

Miss Elizabeth might have found a better invest- 
ment for her charms of face and fortune, and after 
she became Mrs, Stérie she constantly reminded her 
husband of this little fact, butishe was thirty, wooet's 
were scarce; awd she had! no fancy for single bliss, so 
she married John:ate.x dull City church, and ‘took 
him to speid a fortnight’s honeymoon at Margate: 

When they retarnéd to London, the clerkship was 
resigned, the:dingy office taken, the magic inscription 
painted and» Mr Stouelaunched» as: a confidential 
agent. 

He prospered. 

He was! ithe ‘right mam im thevright placer By 
nature shrewd and cautions, hardened from bid youth 
to all slights and snubs, he could «be everything to 
every body, 

To the cunning, who fenred to beoutJone, he: as- 
sumed a mask of stupidity. 

He wasthe useful tool of thé wealthy. He lured 
the unforturiate by dreams of success;and the mys- 
terious-by promise’ of secrecy, 

Hoe advettised largely bis office, becxme known, 
and in short; when we make his«acquiimtance, five- 
and-twenty-years after the honeymoon: at Margate, 
at the age of¢sixty, he was rich. 

He could have ‘kept: his’ carridge: and footman, 
dressed his wife and: daughter inv vélvet and satin, 
enjoyed his box at the opera, and his villa in the 
country, and yet been very far from being ruined. 

But he did rione’ of these ‘things. He live still 
in the sim roomed -house he had taken after his mar- 
riage, and his wife’s only servant was still.a girl at 
eight pounds # year. 

The family linen was still washed on the premises, 
and regularly displayed in the back yard every other 
Monday. : ‘ 

No new furniture came to sucteced that purchased 
twenty-five years ago. 

Mrs. Stone wore dresses 4s shabby as her husband’s 
coat, for though far from a devoted couple, in one 
point they, were perfectly agreed, namely, to get as 
much money as they possibly could, but never. to 
spend a penny more than they could help, 

It was the profession of this worthy pair to be yery 
poor, and as'they thoroaghly lived up to their pro-, 
fession, their neighbours and acquaintance never 
dreamed. of doubting it. 

They had bust one child, a. daughter, Phyllis; who 
after their different fashion was the idol of both, 

They: had-anbent their economy’ to give her a fair 
education, and ‘when she-lefs achool, her father pur- 
chased-hér @ piano. 

Oh; what sighs that piatio cost Mrs, Stone, how 
often she’ calculated how: many,.good bargains she 
must drive; how much:she must water the washer- 
woman’s beer, and the family tea before she had 
gathered up a twentieth paxt of the price.of the 


piano, 

Then Phyllisihad an idea, she was a pretty, merry, 
good-natured girl, as unlike her parents as if was 
— for her to be; she would have spent money 
ike water if she had had it, which she never did, 
perhaps ‘she found time hang heavily on her &ands 
in the six-roomed house, perhaps she really believed 
in the-poverty'of her parents, anil wished to repay 
the saerifiee- they had made for her; perhaps she 
longed for the power to buy herself a little of the 
finery he® mother always refused her, we do not 
know, but'one thing is certain, she re.olved ' to give 
music lessons, 

Phyllis was not @ very brilliant performer, but 
the knéw quite enough to instruct the small 
children of the neighbou: lodd in the art of playing 
afew scales, and such airs as_the “ Blue bells of 
Scotland,” and “* Homs sweet home,’ and such per- 
formances béing much esteericd in the back streets 
opening into the Walworth Roxd, she soon found 
herself entrusted with the musical editcation of 
some six or seven “ young ladies,” whose parenvs 
paid seven shillings quarterly for the privilege of 
her lessons, 

Mrs, Stoné was enchanted, at Iast her daughter 
seemed to be growing prudent, she had the real 
Stone spirit. On Phyllis’s return from boarding 
school, the mother had beon much puzzled what to 
co with her, Mrs. Stone hated to sce anyone idle, 
and Phyllis had no genius for the kitchen; on¢o the 
parlour dusted her labours were érded, if she wore 
set to ironing she scorched thé clothes, and as to 


pastry she had been known to use a whole quarter of j world, Lazarus excepted, and as Miss Stone would ! 





a pound of butter for one pie. Washing she rofused 
point, blank, saying it spoilt her hands, 

The musical plan solved all difficulties; a plate 
was nailed on the door announcing that Miss Stone, 

rofessor of. music, reside there, and Phyllis was 
ree to pass her days trying how far ingenuity, and 
native taste-would replaco money in the repairs of 
het wardrobe, in reading cheap novels, in which hor 
very soul delighted, in practising on the piano, or 
giving a lesson on the same to one of the young 
ladies. before mentioned. 

Phyllis was not faultless, but sho was an immense 
improvement on her mother, her mind “was bro ugler 
and her heart softer, and without being a beauty, or 
& genius, she was avery. pleasing, girl, witha little 
youthful folly, and a touch of cdquettry, plenty of 
good sense, and a certain confidence in her own 
attractions, particularly since she had been able by 
aan earnings to modify the severe economy of her 
attire, 

On the evening of the first of June, Miss Stone was 
in the parlour, seated in an easy chair, or what hal 
once been so, since the springs having broken and 
the stuffing become small by deégrées, and beauti- 
fully less through long service; perhaps it no longer 
merited the name; she was equipped for walking, 
wore a new dress of blue batiste ; as the batiste had 
been purchased’ at: the: linendrapery round’ the 
corner for fourpence-three-farthings a yard, the 
costume was not ruinous, but Mrs: Stone, who sat 
opposite her daughter, regarded it-with horror, for 
it had three flounces, anda long polonaise; what an 
eadless time it would take’ to: iron; and as to tle 
starch, the matron could have cried at theiden, 

But Phyllis thought’ neither of ironing»nor starch. 
She was highly content with her dress and with 
the small Dolly Varden hat, whose blue trimmings 
just suited her fair hair. 

She was swinging a cheap parasol in her hand,.and 
not listening in the least to her mother, who was 
giving her a lecture on economy. 

“ Yournew gloves, Piiyllis, togo to Mrs, Lambley’s ! 
what next?” 

“The others’ ara in’ holes;” returned Phyllis, re- 
garding the plump hand equipped ina brown kid 
glove, evidently put on for the first time. 

‘Then you should mend: them?’ 

“T forgobit; don’t fidget; mother, those only cost 
eighteenpence, and they’re sure ‘to Jast'amonth.” 

“Your father,” said Mrs, Stone, with’ selemn 
unction, “ never has more than one pair: of gloves a 
year.” , 

“But he only wears them on Sundays,”’ retorted 
Phyllis, laughing. ‘ Father has.such a nice little 
plan; for tbree months, he wears his right band 
glove to church, for the next’ three months, his left 
hand, and for the rest of the year he carries them al- 
ternately, ard always puts one ‘in« his prayer-book 
to mark the place; sl let everybody know he pos- 
sesses them. There,” as tlie church-clock strack, 
it’s seven, I must be going,’’ and while’ Mrsi Stone 
was preparing’ a remonstrance, het daughter, with a 
careless wave of the hand, quitted the parlour and 
ran lightly out at the street door and dowti the steps 
into the narrow thoroughfare kifowit by the'eharming 
title of Hibernia Terrace. . 

She had not far'to go, hér ‘home’ was No. 9, and 
the Lambleys lived at No. 27; they wereold friends 
and neighbours, having settled there’ soon after 
Phyllis wasborn ; she and Miss Jane Lambley had 
madé’acquaintance at the littls school’ where both 
had learnt their letters, atthe tender ages of four 
and six they had struck up a friendship, which, 
though it had sometimes lanquished, still continued 
at eighteen and twenty. 

They never quarrelled becanse they had no cause 
for rivalry. Jane was a tall brunette, Phyllisa petite 
blonde, one’s réle in life was to look sentimental! and 
sad, the other laughed at everything with everybody. 
Jane had bestowed her affections on a blighted clerk 
called Lazarus Scarem, who, if possible, exceeded 
her in melancholy; this charming pair believed the 
world to be a great desert, where happiness was im- 
possible, but they both acknowledzed that it would 
be slightly consoling to pass their lives together and 
sigh one! duet, instead of two solos, so Miss Jane 
wore a tiny blue ring, eid Lazarus came: once a 
week to tea, 


Phyllis never visited hor friend on that particular 
evening, she maliciously ealled it the “great water 
party,” and averred that under the influence of Mr. 
Searem’s eloqnencs, Jane and her mether cried 
enough to sink a boat, and if that was the con- 
sequence of being engaged, why she would rather 
remain as she was, 

To this Jano replied with conviction, that if only 
there were another Lasarus and Phyllis evuld meet 
him, she would change her mind; she was most 
anxious to secura for her friend a partner for life, 
and would not have envied her the love of the whole 





have refused that worthy man, had ho been the 
solo, of his speoies on the earth, you can see thé 
young ladies had no intention of disputing over their 
admirers, 

Mis. Lambley and Mrs. Stone were not 
intimate as tlieir daughiters— in fact each regnarde 
the other with a litile scorn. Mrs. Laibley tric 
persuade herself and others, that she was r 
than she was, otharwise she was a wéak, harmles 
little body, afraid: cf her tall daughter, and un? 
her influence; she would have been ashamed to #orig 
as hardly, and bargain as sharply as Mrs, Stoné, yot 
she needed todo so, and the other did not, 

At No, 9, Hiberina Terrace, the family concested 
their wealth, but at No. 27 their poverty, Thus 
Mrs. Lambley went everywhere on ‘foot, because 
‘* walking was good for her health,” and she did not 
send her daughter to the same school where Phyllis 
finished because “she really could not pear the 
separation.” 

In short, the little privations her poverty forced 
her to bear were all so many peculiarities of taste, 
so many little indulgences she gave herself, 

Phyllis knocked gaily at the dovr of No. 27, A 
very small mail with very short hair, and enveloped 
in a huge apron, appeared ; she was a child from the 
workhouse whom Mrs, Lambley had taken “ out of 
charity,’’ which meant she received no wazes; slié 
was anew comer and seemed frightened at tlie sight 
of Phyllis, 

“Is Mrs, Lambley at home?’’ 

The childin the apron politely shut the door in 
thé visitor’s face and retreated to ask for instructions ; 
soon she returned and ushered Miss Stone with great 
esremony into the front parlour. 

The room tvas the same shape and size as the one 
where Phyllis usually sat at home, but very diife- 
rently furnished; the carpet had been Brussels once, 
it was well worn, and in certain places a footstoort 
always stood; these footstools had @ serious uae, 
besides to put one’s feet on. Phyllis never forgot 
Mrs, Lambley’s horror when a careless servant onee 
displaced one, and disclosed to view the bare boards 
through the holes in the carpet. 

The question of politeness at’ No. 27 was’ not, 
**Won’t ydu have a footstool for your feet ?’’ bat 
*€ will you not draw up your chair and put your feet 
on this stool.’’ 

Two of the six chairs were also fixtures and stood 
perpetually propped up againsé the wall; no one 
could sit on them as they had bué three legs, still it 
was much grander to have six chairs than four. 

The sofa, sacred to Lazarus and Jane, was covéred 
by a wonderful contrivance in crochet and red braid, 
while on the round table lay papor mats in au 
advanced state of crenses and fadedness. 

Miss Jane rose from the sofa-and kissed Phylle 
with affection; it was a whole week since they bad 
met. 

** My poor darling, how good of you to come to us, 
and how are you?” 

“ Very well,’ said Phyllis lightly, sitting down 
and taking off her hat and glovos, for she always made 
herself at home at No. 27. 

‘*I have wished so much to see yor and poor 
mamma too; what should we doin this vale of tears 
without the resource of friendship !’’ 

The word *‘ poor’’ replaced that of doai in Misa 
Jane’s conversation, 

“ How is Mrs. Lambley ?” 

“€ Vory sadly,” said Jane with a3 much safisfaction 
as though she had announced that her mother was 
in robust health; “sho has boen feeling'so lonely 
lately, so isolated, in fact we botli have, and we hare 
heard so much of thieves that we are frightened.” 

Phyllis thought their fears most uncalled for; there 
was little in the six-roomed house to steal if the 
thieves. came. 

I don’t think wo sliall have a rob 
Terrace, Jano. Iam notafraid.” 

* Ah, you have your poor fathor, and a gentleman 
is such a guard. Besidés, we are solonely.” 

Phyllis was spared a reply by the entrance of ¢ 
widow, who embraced her wa 

The Lambleys were very a! 

a chair near to one of the footste 
efere she inquired: 

“Has Jane told you of my little whim, Phyliis? 

“T was just beginning, mamma, And so, Phylli 
wa have resolved to sacri fic ic of ovr rooms t 
gentleman that we may feel more protected.” 

‘©I¢ will be such a nico arrange nent,” 

Lambley enthusiastically; “ he will 
from nine till six; ho takes his breakfast ix 
room and sups with us.” 

“ Aro you going really to tike 8 lolger! 

* Nota ledger, my dear,’’ cox i 
“the remains of. my dear d 
cry ontin his grave with hozror a 

lodger, never.” 


“ But L really understood yo 
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Phyllis frankly, “you talked of a gentleman living 
here.’’ 

** Yes, living here in our own family, a protector 
and friend for two defenceless women, three, if 
I count Johnson (Johnson was the child in the large 
apron). He called yesterday, poor man, and seemed 
a sweet youth, he quite appreciated the privilege of 
living in our home. I explained to him the solo 
reasou that had made me consent to such a step, and 
he assured me that he had a pistol with two barrels, 
besides promising Jane to keep an old hat constantly 
suspended in the hall.” 

N.B.—The “ hall ’’ was three feet square. 

Phyllis so thoroughly understood the Lambley 
politics, that she divined that her friends were in 
fresh pecuniary straits, and took a lo’ger for the 
sake of his few weekly shillings, the artful plea of 
loneliness, and the scheming to hide their poverty, 
was useless, she had learned long ago that Mrs. 
Lambley’s “little whims,” only cloaked economies 
of which the widow was ashamed, 

“And who is the gentleman ?” 

“Mr. George Duncan Graham,” replied Jane as 
carefully as though she had repented a lesson, “ he is 
in the same office as Lazarus, who specially recom- 
mended him to us.” 

Phyllis’s interest fled, a person introduced by 
Lazarus must be stupid. 

“Mr. Graham ought to be very grateful,”’ she said 
mischievously. 

**My poor Phyllis,” said the widow, bridling at 
the implied compliment. 

“Yes,” pursued Miss Stone t ravely, “ it isn’t every- 
one, you know, who would offer a young man boird 
and lodging on condition that he kept a double 
barrelled pistol in his bedroom, and hang an old hat 
in the hall.” 

“ As to that, we could hardly place a stranger 
under such an obligation, it would hurt his pride. 

ir. George Duncan Graham only accepted our hos- 
pitality on condition that——”’ 

She stopped embarrassed, and her daughter ended 
the sentence, 

“That we should find a white envelope on the 
treakfast table every Wednesday morning.” 

“oar 

After that the three ladies talked of a great many 
other things ; and they were quite surprised when 
at nine o'clock Johnson came in with the supper 


tray. 

** Must I put three tumblers, mum ?” asked the 
little maid. 

“ You'll stay to supper, Phyllis?’ asked Miss 
Jane. 

“Of course,” returned the mother decidedly, 
“and Johnson can take her home a’ terwards,’”’ 

Smothering a smile at the idea of Johnson’s 
“* taking” her, Phyllis accepted the invitation. She 
never dreamed her doing so could trouble her 
hostess, 

They lived plainly, they had enough, and though 
they seldom gave invitations, they liked them to be 
accepted when they did, 

Johnson continued her preparations. 

She placed on the table the bread and butter, a 
very large plate, on which reposed a very few 
shrimps, and a jug of water. 

She laid her mistress’s plate at the top of the 
table, Miss Jane’s at the foot; and midway on one 
side she put a tumber, and was retiring. 

** You've forgotten Miss Stone,” cried the widow. 

** I’s put the tumbler, please, mum.’’ 

“ But a plate, and knife and fork, Johnson ; how 
can you be sostupid, run and fetch them,” 

** Please, mum, I didn’t think as there’d be 
enough shrimps for three. I’m suro thore’s precious 
few for two !” 

And she departed to search for the desired plate, 
leaving poor Miss Lambley and her mother in the 
height of their confusion, and Phyllis in an agony of 
self-reproach for having stayed. 

But Phyllis was a good-hearted girl, and her first 
thought was to relieve their humiliation, even at the 
expense of truth. 

** What an appetite that girl must have, to say 
there were not enough shrimps for three, why there 
are plenty for four, or even five at a pinch; but that 
is always the way with servants.” 

** Johnson does eat enormously,” adJed Jane. 

“Tonly took her out of charity,” returned Mrs. 
Lambley. 

The indies took their pleces; after what had 
passed, Phyllis could not rofuse to eat half a-dozen 

flabby looking shrimps. 

But cach one nearly stuck in her throat as some- 
thing taken away from Jane and her mother, and 
privately she wondered what Johnson was having for 
supper. 

The table was illumined by a solitary candle, and 
when Mrs. Lambley said caseally, that her eyes were 


very weak and it was a little whim of hers not to 


have the gas lighted, Phyllis quite understood that 
it had been cut off. 

A little before ten she put on her Dolly Varden 
hat, took up her cheap parasol, and prepared to say 
“ good-bye.” 

Then a great battle began as to whether Johnson 
should not walk home with her; generally when 
Phyllis visited at No, 27, she either left before ~ 
per, or her father fetched her, but this evening he 
was staying late at the office, and she was condemned 
to solitude or Johnson. 

‘Tam sure I shall be quite safe, dear Mrs. Lamb- 
ley, it is really only nine doors.” 

“I cannot hear of such a thing, Phyllis, your good 
father being unable to fetch you, I shall surely serd 
you, I am only sorry to be forced to entrust you to 
hired hands.” 

There was no help for it, Phyllis yielded, the 
little maid was called, she came without the great 
apron for a wonder, the Lambley’s took an affec- 
tionate leave of their guest, and Miss Stone and her 
escort set out, 

(To be Continued.) 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 





It is not by watching and hoping, 

By sloth, or by senselessly groping, 

By grumbling, or sullenly moping, 
That fortune can ever be won ; 

It is not by wishing and praying, 

By leziness, and by delaying, 

By thoughtlessly into paths straying, 
Where giddy explorers e’er run. 


It is not by constantly leaning 
On some one, through whose intervening 
You hope to acquire the full meaning 
Of happiness, faithfully earnod— 
That success will ever come near you, 
With it’s smiles and blessings to cheer you; 
This truth you must get by heart, ere you 
The pathway to fortune have learned. 


A lesson the wild-wood can teach you, 

If you will allow it to reach you; 

’T will earnestly, strongly beseech you, 
To stand like the elm or the onk. 

To stand on your own footing solely, 

To make each endeavour yours wholly 

If you'd rise from a place that is lowly, 
And fortune’s smiles ever invoke. 


It is not by languidly pouring 
O’er marble, with thought lofty-sozring, 
A vision of beauty adoring, 
That genius achieves its great fame, 
The scluptor is he, who beholding 
The vision of beauty unfolding, 
By patiently carving and moulding, 
Brings honour most high te his name, 


It isnot by endlessly hoping, 

By sighing, and weeping, and moping, 

By dreaming, and scheming, and groping, 
That fortune you ever can win ; 

*Tis only by thinking and doing, 

By purpose defined o’er pursuing, 

Your own course to prosperity hewing— 
And now is the time to begin. O. D. 
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THE DRAMA. 


COURT THEATRE. 


A oaPirat play capitally acted is an exceptionally 
rare treat; yet thanks to the improved taste of 
several of our managers, we can congratulate tho 
theatre-going reader on a larger number of these this 
season than we remember at any one time for somo 
years past. ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres”’ is one of 
these, and Mr, John Hare’s company excellently 
qualified for its due exposition. Who does not re- 
cognise the highbred and gentle yet wilful Lady 
Matilda Vavaseur of Mrs, Gaston Murray as a female 
portrait from a noble ancestral gallery, speaking, 
thinking, and acting before us? Amd then, Mr. 
Charles Kelly’s Samuel Brown, the energetic, resolute, 
manly, honest, business-like, strong yet tender- 
hearted man, is a life-picturé in a modern but 
massive gold frame. As for Lilian Vavaseur, Miss 


line the sktch she so completely fills up. Mr. Hare 
gives a finished miniature of Sir Marmaduke Vava- 
seur in the little he has to do. We can only regret 
that we must do the injustice of a mere mention to 
the other actors in this complete comedy. Mr. G. 
W. Anson as the purse-proud Bunter, Mr. Ersser 
Jones as the old German money-lender, Mr. H. B. 
Conway as young Bertia, Miss Kate Aubrey as Fanny 
Bunter, Mr. Cathcart, and Mrs. Stephens as the 
plain and homely Mrs, Bunter, all give good aid to 
the legitimate success of “New Men and Old 
Acres.’ 


STRAND THEATRE, 


THE piece now coupled with ‘ Cremorne,” noticed 
by us last week, is, as its title shows, a travestic of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s latest drama now playing at the 
Haymarket. ‘*Dan’l Tra-duced, Tinker,’ is cer- 
tainly a clumsy parody on ‘‘ Dan’l Druce, Black- 
smith,” and the piece is perhaps as unmanageable for 
travestie as its title, At any rate there is nothing 
very comic or suggestive in substituting “ Tinker ’’ 
for ‘‘ Blacksmith,” and as to the story it merely 
follows Mr. Gilbert’s orignal in burlesque style, 
founded chiefly on exaggerated imitations of the 
actors and actresses in the original piece. Thus Mr. 
J. G. Taylor gives a clever parody of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, Mr. Marius gives us the attiudesand action of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Harry Cox translates Mr, 
Odell into comedy, and Miss Lottie Venn burlesques 
Miss Marion Terry, The piece, however, especially 
to those who have visited the Haymarket, is exceed- 
ingly amusing, aud the acting and singing excel- 
lently sustain the reputation of the company in the 
style now in the height of popular approval. The 
band at this theatre under Mr. Reed is exceptionally 
well in train for the light and pretty music com- 
posed or selected for it by its conductor, 





PAVILION THEATRE. 


Tue merry Mohawk Minstrels being thrust forth 
from their ** Hall,” at Islington, by the droves of 
fat oxen, flocks of sheep, and herds of swine, that 
at this festive season fill the vast area of * the 
Agricultural’ with their lowings, bleatings, and 
gruntings, have taken refuge for a month at the 
Pavilion Theatre. We are glad to see that many of 
their patrons have followed them in their eastern 
migration, for certainly their varied and amusing 
delineations and general vocal excellence claim for 
them public patronage wherever they may exbivit 
their talents. 


EAST LONDON THEATRE. 


Wuite out and about in eastern parts we dropped 
in the other night at this newly decorated and really 
elegant theatre, opened for a short winter season by 
Mr, M. Abrahams, with “ the Pavilion Company.” 
A new play, called “ The Queen’s Jewels, or the 
Puritan’s Daughter,’ from the pen of Mr. R. Do.- 
son, is the principal attraction. The dialozuo is 
close, expressive, and well-written; the characters 
clearly individualised and consistent. The situations 
are brought about in the course of events without 
violence to common sense or probability, as is too 
often the case when an author strains after sensation 
or effect. The plot, though not intricate, would 
take up too much space to narrate, The actors dis- 
played intelligence and merit. 





“Tu Virginians,’ on which we had our say last 
week, bas proved »n unmitigated failure at the St. 
Jumes’s, a fact which we regret for the sake of the 
clever Mrs. John Wood. ‘London Assurance,’ 
with the lady manager as Lady Gay Spanker, Miss 
Lydia Foote as Grace Harkaway, Mr. George Honey 
at Meddle, Mr. Charles Harcourt as Charles Couri- 
ley, Mr. W. H. Stevens as Sir Harcourt Courtley, and 
Mr. Markby as Dazzle, has taken place of the Ameri- 
can fiasco, with everwelcome freshness and wit. 
‘Les Danicheff’’ will be revived in a few days at 
this theatre. 

Our friend from Yankeeshire, Mr. Rip Van Wino 
Jefferson, will, we understand, re-appear at the 
Princess’s Theatre in early spring. He will be wel- 
come as the crows, the primrose and other natura! 
harbingers of “ the pleasa:.t days coming!”’ 

The Adelphi pantomime will be entitled “ Gooly 
Two Shoes,” and Mr. Alfred Maltby is to stand 
sponsor for its first appearance on Boxing Night. 

Mr. Harry Paulton, in addition to bis successes 23 
a composer and comic, will go in for the honours of 
a primo tenore in the new musical drama at the 
Alhambra, which is founded on ‘* La Raveillon.” 

“Robinson Crusoe” is about to retire from the 
stage at the Folly Theatre, and a new version of 





Ellen Terry is all that is merry, smiling, fanciful, 





pathetic, and impulsive, that we decline even to out- j to succeed the Dutch-named mariner of York, 





“ Dick Whittington,” of civic and feline renown, is 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


—OR— 


BUILT UPON SAND. 
By the Author of “ The Earl’s Crime,” A Pight 
for a Peerage,” etc., ete. 
pee eae 
CHAPTER XXIV, 
“ONLY A PLEASANT SURPRISE.” 


Miss BURLINGTON was questioned until she volun- 
4eered to tell them a'] she knew about her niece, and 
her story, though in a manner true as to facts which 
could be proved, was thoroughly false as to the 
inieution that lay underneath, 

Sleaimitted that she had gone to London without 
the earl’s knowledge, to see what her niece was like, 
and that, though ste and Clytie had not been favour- 
ably impressed with each other, it had been agreed 
that if the earl wanted to see her granddaughter she 
would come when sent for. 

Thinking to pleasantly surprise her uncle, Miss 
Burlington asserted, she had telegraphed to her 
niece, using Edward Cranbourne’s name in prefer- 
ence to her own. Why, she now found it difficult to 
explain. 

She caid she had also sent her maid Crabtree to 
meet her, but she kad returned to the castle alone, 
saying the young lady had not arrived, 

** And you only intended it as a pleasant surprise 
to my friend, your uncle?” asked Sir Wilberforce, 
blandly, 

“That was all,” wasthe reply.  ~ 

“ Very nice and kind, very nice, I must say. And 
you sent your own maid to meet the young lady? By 
the way, what did you say was her name?” 

e Phebe Crabtree,” was the somewhat reluctant 
reply. 

“Ah! I should like to see this Phoebe Crabtree, if 
you please.” 

“Surely my word is sufficient, you don’t dare to 
doubt me ?” asked Mise Burlington with apprehensive 
anger. 

“Certainly not; it is no question of doubt, what 
you have told us is, of course, quite correct ; no one 
could suppose that you, Miss Burlington, would 
Strain facts to suit your own convenience, or to 
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(CRABTREE UNDER EXAMINATION, ] 


support your own view of the case, but as you were 
not at the railway station to meet the train by 
which your niece undoubtedly left London, and as 
your maid was there, I should like to ask her a few 
questions.” ‘ 

The lady was driven into a corner. 

She would have liked to keep Plhosbe out of the 
affair, or to drill her in the part she was to rehearse, 
and scarcely knowing how to manage it, she rose to 
her feet, observing : 

“* Very well, I will send her to you.” 

**No necessity for that, I am sure,” replied the 
sharp little baronet; “allow me, my lord,’ and he 
rang the bell, which was answered by a servant 
before Miss Burlington had time- to object or say 
S®Pother word, 

“Send Crabtree here,” said the earl, before his 
niece could saya word, and Caroline Burlington 
secing how matters were drifting, and that she was 
powerless to stem the current, resigned herself to 
her fate. 

“They can’t punish or even blame me for what Ihave 
done, because I have failed,” she thought with some- 
thing like a sigh of relief; “‘ if the girls have come to 
grief Ishan’t care, but it ismore than I have bargained 
for, to fail and yet be pulled over the coals in this 
manner.” And then she set her teeth hard, and looked 
as though she would like to bite someone, for Sir 
Wilberforce Waterloo had already begau his dis- 
agreeable questions. 

‘You went to Newcastle Railway Station to meet 
Miss Cranbourne on Saturday night, or rather Sun- 
day morning Jast, did you not ?”” asked the self-ap- 
pointed cross-questioner, 

The woman ltoked at her mistress, found nothing 
but anger and bad temper in her face, and thinking 
that afier all it would be better to speak the truth, 
replied : 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

“© W.1l, and what did you do when you got there?” 

“Wo walked up and down till the train camein.” 

Sir Wilberforce made a note here, and then went 
on: 
“And when thetrain came in what happened ?” 
““There was no lady in it travelling alone ; we 
asked the guard and he looked in every carriage, and 
then, when it was no use waiting any longer we came 
back as we went!’’ 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Crabtree.” 

“T ain’t Mrs., I've never been married,” said the 
woman, snappishly. 
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“I beg pardon, the men about here must have very | 














bad tastes, Miss Crabtree tlien: perhaps you will 
give me a little information. Did no lady arrive by 
the train you went to meet ?”’ 

“Yes, there was two” was the Bady reply 
* Both of them had got ligit hair, tuongh they 
did’t seem to be sisters, and one of them was so like 
what my lady had told me Miss Cranbourne would 
be, that was I going up to speak to her when they 
met their friends who was waiting for them on the 
platform, and then I knew that it couldu’t be her.” 

“ Ah, then you were not the only persons on the 
platform when the train came in ?” 

‘* No, there was @ woman, rather stout, not quite 
a lady, and two men, gentlemen's servants, I should 
think, they looked like it, or one did and t’other had 
got a moustache, though he might a-been one too; 
them new fangled ways haven't come into our 
parts yet, and the longer they keeps out of them the 
better.” 

“Did the two ladies you saw seem to know 
the people that met them?f’? asked the baronet 
suavely, 

** Well! now I think of it, I don’t believe they 
did; not that they made much talk about it, and 
they weren't in the station three minutes before they 
all went off together. ‘That was one of the things 
that kept me from thinking neither of them could be 
Miss Cranbourue.” 

“T sec, thank you, Miss Crabtree, and that is really 
all you have to tell me?” 

“Yes, 1 didn’t see nothing more!” 

And Phobe was making for the door while her 
mistress breathed a sigh of relief, when that 
troublesome little baronet, referring to his notes, ob- 
served; 

“Stay, Miss Crabtree, thore is one more question 
I had almost forgotten to ask you; who went with 
you to meet the young lady ?” 

“What?” asked the woman with a glance of in- 
quiry at her mistress. 

Sir Wilberforce followed the direction of her gazo 
and repeated the question. 

“I didn’t say there was anybody with me,”’ shoe 
said, sulkily. 

‘Then you were alone ?” 

Still she hesitated, then desperately enouzh, 60 
that the falsity of the assertion was showu at once 
she said: 

** Yes, I went alone,”’ . 

“Singular, and yet you said ‘we’ several times 
over ; it’s a way you have duwa here in the North, 
I suppose,” 
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The woman flushed crimson, then said passion- 
ately : ° J 

No, I weren't alone, my brother Jonah was with 
me!” 

“Ah, a very respectable companion; do you 
always go out walking with your brothor, Miss Ovab- 
tree ?” 

“Not likely, when he’s got a wife of his own Y° 

Sir Wilberforce rubbed his small white hands, 
wasking them as it seemed with igwisible.goap as Le 
observed: 

“It was rather an odd time of night for your 
brotuer to be out with yon, and away from his wife, 
Miss Crabtree, wasn’t it?’’ 

But bere Caroline Burlington interfered. This 
little man, with all his horvible istency, was 
getting uncomfortably near the mine in whieh her 
powder that had been so useless, and might now 
injure herself, was stored, and ahe determined by a 
beld effort to ward him off, 

“This is trifling,’ she gaid.sharply; “ what can 
Pheebe’s brother have to. do with this caso ? You 
have learnt all that she cqmajall you about my niece; 
now you can go.” a 

The last to the womasm, herself, who not waiting 
for further permissiog, hastilydeft the room. 

It was a clever, bagmeta: wise move ou the part 
of the lady of the castle, shechad saved the woman 
from further cross-exgminatian at the time, but she 
ad left the impressiga on¢he minds of her visitors 
that there was something: more hiddea behind, 
and that this was theapest important item of ail. 

An unwise step, simee. thay were exactly the 
men who would notxest untikghey had uncarthed it. 


—- 


CHAPTER XXY¥, 
AT THR ACADEMY. 


Wuen Edward Cranbourne heard of the manner 
in which Caroline Burhington had used his name to 
the telegram that had:deeeyed hia meoe, Clytie, 
with Psyche Clubfect down to Neweaatle, he was 
simply furious. 

“ Was it not enough,” he demanded, passionately, 
**that he had so far been her tool as to send his 
nephew, Cuarles, away to sea, and oe consequently 
charged with having feloniously got rid of him; 
but now the same suspicion must be attached to 
him with regard to his niece; it was simply unbear- 
a le.” 

‘’o mark his indignation, he started off for Den- 
borough Castie as soon as the news reached him, 
and spoke his mind so very freely to bis cousin in 
the presence of his father, that she looked at him 
in blank amazement for a few seconds, and then 
went off into a violent fit of hysterica. 

idward summoned Orabtree to attend her, and 
then offered his arm to hia father, asking if he might 
speak with him alone. 

Very passively the earl went with him. His 
recent illnesa, and the excitement and anxiety of 
the last few weeks was making sad havoc in the re- 
maining sands of the hour-glass of his life, 

The glass was being shaken roughly, the tiny 
grains were slipping out more rapidly than any of 
them guessed, and it could not be long now before 
the long coveted coronet would be vacant, and 
then would come the question who next should 
wear it. 

“I hope you don’t think I have had anything to 
do with this infamous plot against that headstrong 
girl, father?” he asked, as soon as they were be- 
yond the sound of Miss Burlington’s screams. 

‘I should be sorry, Edward, to believe that you 
had,” was the vague reply. “At first it seomed 
enspicious, but Clive told me you were hunting 
with him at the time; besides, Caroline. confessed 
that it. was she alone who sent for and induced the 
two girls to come.” 

“But way? What motive could she have?” 
asked his son, playing his part well, and anxious to 
know all that could be told him on every side. 

“To reconcile my granddaughter to me, or meto 
her,” replied the old man, bitteriy. 

And Edward Cranbourne, looking at, his father’s 
face, saw that mocking irony was the expression it 
wore. 

His father was not deceived, 

He saw through the motives of those: who so 
long had duped him clearly enough now, but the 
power to punish or crush them was gone. 

Now and then the old spirit flasued up like the 
last bright blaze from an expiring candle, 

Y et even these outbursts were rare, and Edward, 
more in awe than grief or surprise, felt that, the end 
couic not be far distant. 

it Was unfortunate. 





He Would have added a few more years, a few 
more months to his father’s life had ‘it been pos- | 


sible, for his death now, while the fate of Charlie 
and Clytie, but particularly the latter, was uncer- 
tain, would but complicate matters, and throw 
grave doubtand suspicion upon all concerned, 

Besides, Clytie might return any day, at any 
hour. 

He had no guarantee as to her being safely 
guarded, he did not even know with whom she was 
—who had taken heraway, and theugh the convic- 
tion forced itself upon him that it could be no other 
than the Frenchman, proof was wanting, and with- 
out it he could feel no degree Of safety. 3 

So the dangers and troubles that surrounded him 
were increasing, gathering thiclzand fast,and more 
than once he felt inclined to anathomatise tho 
woman who had first tempied him upon the slippery 
path of crime. : Z x 

“TI never liked Charles or his children,” he mut- 
tered to himself, diseontentedly, ‘but I had no 
right to expect to succeed my Lasher, andI never 
thought of it till sho putit im mgvhead. And she 
thinka to share the spoil with ma, .amdube Countess 
of Denborough.” 

He laughed a low, harsh, mocking leagh. 

‘No, Clara, you hawescome too late in the day 
for that ‘Twenty years-ago the idea might have. 


been reasonable, or have seemed’ so, but now I: 


don’t care about being proposed to, I prefer doia 
that partof the business myself, and I am af 
you will not be my choice.” 

Thus mused the possible successor to the earldom, 
while Caroline. Burlington, the principal subject of 
his thoughts, etill sufering from the effects of her 
fit of hysteries, lay down upon. the couch in her 
ewn boudoir, wondering, halfin anger, half in fear, 
what induced Rdward Cranbourne to attack ber as 
he had done, and whatsuch eonduct portended for 
the future. 

The way of transgressors is ‘hard, and Caeline 
Burlingten’s bed at this time was certainly nabieue 
of roses 


She had incurred all the edinm of eam pe 
her nieoe's life and, li » Witheud anyol tne re- 
ward or satisfaction whieh shebad expaeved to 
rivefrom her echemes. 

Her new lover—if sach he might be termed—the: 
passionate Frenchman who had made her acquaint- 
ance in the train, had disappeared, forgotten her 
existence, it would seem. 

Edward Cranbourne, who had always been half 
lover, half cousin, always at her command whe: 
she chose to send for him, and who, if he succeeded 
to tae peerage, she had stipulated she should marey, 
had, like the rest, turned upon her, and becausa.of 
what she considered a trifle, had upbraided . aad 
stormed at her even in his father's presence. 

As for the earl himself, her influence over him 
suddenly seemed to have vanished. 

At first she could not realise the change, and had 
attempted some of her old despotic ways, but in 
some way or other she was cheeked. 

Sir Wilberforee Waterloo had made the. castle 
his headquarters, coming and going when he choae, 
staying away a day or two ata time, coming back 
and scarcely leaving the mansion for an equally 
uncertain period. 

Lord Clive often came with him, and wherover 
Clive went, as though he were the young noble. 
man’s shadow, James Clubfoot went too. 

It was nota pleasant thing to have such a con- 


stant companion, bat the artist's anxiety for his | 


sister was pleaded as an excuse, and Clive consoled 
himeelf wita tke assurance that he went back 
to his old haunts, Clubfoot: must maturally go about 
his own busiiess aa usual. 

Thus, aa will be seen, Caroline Buniington's op- 
portunities for regaining ifer hald and infuence 
upon her uncle’s mind and actions was gone, and 
she could only console herself with the ecouviction 
that he had not made any change in his will, 

That bad been made full twenty years before, for 


the lawyer had not been near tre castle, she was | 


sure. 

Sue had taken the precaution since Sir Wilber- 
force had been sent for without her knowledge, to 
examine tha letter bag before itg contents were 
taken to the post office. 

If the old will were undisturbed, all the earl’s 
personal and private property she knew would come 
to her, and this, in addition to her own property, 
would make her so rich that Edward Cranbourne 
might well be glad to marry her. 

So she reasoned, finding some grains of comfort 
even in the disagreeable circumstances in which she 
Was involved. 

A’ whole month had passed, and besides tho 
friends and relatives ofthe missing girls, a number 
of professional} detectives had been at work trying 
to solve the mystery of their disappearance, and 
gain some clue of their whereabouts, but in 
vain. Ad 
Large rewards had been offored for information, 


but little or nothing had been received or elicited. 

They had been traced to the carriage that was 
waiting outside the station to take them away, and 
which had been brought back by the same man that 
hired it, the horses ‘‘ dead — as the ostler ex- 

ssed it, and the carriage empty. 
PNThe price agreed upon—no more than the usual 
rate—had been paid. 

Tho man had, it was believed, gone to London, 
at least, ho had stated hissintention of doing so, 
and there was so little thaé was peculiar about him, 
that the description givenavould have suited a hun- 
dred men as well as thie»particular one, and only 
served to complicates matters, and throw those: 
engaged in the seareh’upom all kinds of wild an@ 
useless tracks. mine 

True, one person, when he heard the description 
of the party who had metiand carried off the two 
girls, recognised the master’s hand in it, and knew 
toe certainty that the foreign-looking servant and 
the Marquis de-Saaké were one and the same 


Wile could also, had ihe félt inclined, have told 


them the name efithaymeht in which they had 
sailed, for, by tha«umerest\acciden 
Frenchman’s 


twomen talking abtheir club abou 
mad idea of vat that the year, and 
the fact of histawing: hired the Peri for the pur- 


pose. : 

But Edward! Q#ankourne could keep silence ac 
well as any mam : 

If by any luekyaccident: theePeri and her pas- 
sengers and crewrehould eomecto grief, it would 
be then quite time twace Clytie tothe 
Frenchman’s gare, and bemeanmas loudly a3 neccs- 


sary her unhappy fate, . 

On thaeonteary, if the winddand waves resolved 
to spapethem, and tke marquis kept his bargain, 
she would etill ba-out of the way, and there would 
be no needfer inquizing too minutely into details. 

One thing, however, did surprise him, and that 
was the fact that the large sum of meney he had 

_pwo misediin-the event of success had net even been 


de+| applied for: 


‘This cophd-metamean mischief ‘to the success of 
hisseheme, of course; still, though Hdward Cran- 
vourne liked moncy as wellas anyone, it would have 
been a relief to his mind had a note from tiie 
Frenchmen arrived, asking for a part or the wholo 
of the five thousand pounds agreed upon as the 
price of this undertaking between them. 

No news came, however. 

The sea might have opened and swallowed up the 
Peri and all who had agailed in her, for any trace 
that was -left behind, and in the midst of ail 
this trouble and turmoil, the first Monday in May 
arrived, and the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
Paiating opened. 

James Ciubfoot had almost forgotten that such a 
thing as the Academy existed. 

His mind had been so filled and absorbed with 
other subjects, that the very memory of his pro- 
fession, and all connected withit, had, for the time, 
passed away, until his mother, who was herself 
aged with grief and alarm.on a¢count of her 
daughter, recalled his thoughts to some recollece 
tion of all they had hoped for from this event, 

“| haven't been,able.to. get hold of a catalogue, 
and I don’t know if it has been hung,” said.Mya. 
Clubfoot, trying to rouge heron. “‘ You musi tule 
ine to the Academy to-day, James,” she continued.. 
‘In such a crush as there always is the first day, I 
can’t be alone.” 

“* Get someone else to/go, Iam not fit for it,” waa 
the irritable answer. 

“No, I want you to go, James. Have you.na de 
sire to know if you have been successful, or if either 
of ie si pane : 

we is the use of success, while ¢ eannat. 
be found?” growled the son, aes 

“ Not much, perhaps ; and yet it is a satisfaction 
to succeed, and I can’t believe that any real havin. 
will come to the girls, nero are two of them to- 
gether, you know.”’ 
| “As thougt I hadn't been told that times enough. 
| OF course there are two of them together. If thero 
| had only been one lost, we should have found her 

before now. Clive has been clever, but Pll wring it 
| out of him, if I wring his soul to get it. Hé'll'find 
| out what it is yet to play with a desperate-man.” 
“James, my sou; are you going mad?” asked his 
mother, in horror and amazement. ; 
‘*Mad! whe-says Tam mad?” he asked, wildly, 
and with a strange fierceness that frightened. her. 
** They lock mad people up, don’t they ?”’ he added, 
with sudden apprehension, “Oh, no, who: ever 
could think I am mad ?” 
And. he laughed in a strained, forced manner, and 
yet he calued down singularly from that cioment, 
| exercising an amount of self-control that was, une 
| usual te hin, and which, after his outburst of fear 





| aud passion, seemed unnatural and sinister, 
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For a moment his mother looked at. him doubt- | 


fully, and then, being a woman of strong intellect 
as well as of a powerful frame, she pnt her handon 
his shoulder with a firm though gentle grasp, and 
looking into his eyes with a glanco which made him 
involuntarily cower, she said: 

« James, I don’t wish to lose both of my chil- 
dren; you aré yielding to # me terrible delusion 
that will conqnér'you unléss you fight anette it. 
Throw it aside now'ard comewith me, the change 
will d6'us both good.” 

Though the words werd a réquost, the look and 
tone that went with them made them a command, 
and, drooping his eyes and for the time conquered, 
the artist prepared to obey. 

As the exhibition-did notiopen, this being the first 
day, untitil one o'clock, the’ Clubfoots were early in 
arriving, though the rooms were already crowded 
when they made their way into them. 

Once surrounded by works of art, James Club 
foot’s mania seemed fur the fime to leave him, and 
he began to criticise the paintings on the wall, 
forgetful even now of the possibility of himself 
having’sonte céntribution to the show. 

His’ mother ‘was not so remiss, howéver, and very 
eagerly she turned ovér the leaves of the catalogue. 
“ Clubfoot!” yes, there it appeated—once only, and 
that was poor Psyche’s “ Study of a Head : a Por- 
trait.” It might more correctly have been called, 
of Clytie Cranbourne. 

There it hung; and' as Jamés' Clubfoot’s eyes 
gazed upon the fatally beautiful face, he forgot to 
realise his owm personal disappointment at his two 
pictures being rejected. 

Not so Mrs. Clubfoot, however. She expressed 
herself a little bitterly upon the’stbject ; and then 
looked on to the name of Cranbourne, to see what 
had been Clytie’s success. 

** Both accepted !’’ she said eagerly, and yet with 
a spice of irritation. ‘‘ We must go and look at 
them,’ and shelled him along to the room in which 
they were hung. 

** * Sold tohis Death!’ What a crowd there is 
round it! We shall never get near. What are 
people saying? The story has got about; they 
say it is her uncle. and brother’s portrait. Well, 
never mind, I liked the other one best—‘* Aurora 
Leigh,’ let us look at that. There, James! did it 
never strike you before, how like the portrait of 
Romney Leigh is to Lord Clive ?”’ 

Her son started as though she had stung him. 

“* How can that be when the hair of oneis yellow 
and the other black ?”’ he asked, snappishly. 

“‘Notin colour, but in expression and feature, 
It is singular, that, often as I have seen the canvas 
on the easel, the wonderful likeness never struck 
ms before.” ' 

‘It doesn’t strike me now,” was the answer; 
“but Iam tired of this, The place is hot, the 
women’s dresses fill it. Ican’t stand it any longer. 
Will you come, mother, or shall I leave you ?”’ 

It was’ useless disputing the point. Mrs Club- 
foot glamedd at her’ son’s restless eyes and flushed 
face, and gave up the contest forthe time being. 

“ | will remai,’” she replied; “ you will be home 
to dinner'?”’ 

“ Yes,’ was the reply. 

But when diter time’'chms’ James ‘Clubfoot had 
not returned. 


CHAPTER XXV? 
DEATH (OF THE BARD. 


Brrorg another week had elapsed, London was 
ringing with the fame of ‘‘Sold-to His Death,” and 
many versions of the romance and mystery surround- 
ing its origin and the artist who painted it, had: got 

t 


oat, 
a Cranbourne’s portrait had been’ recog- 


It was too true to the original not to be, and odd 
whispers and queer stories grew out of the fact. 

The painting told its own story, graphically, and 
though not strictly correct in minute details, it gave 
: we d idea of the transaction sought to’ be por 

tayed. 

A youth leaning over the side of a vessel, looking 
regretfully at the shore he was about to leave, while 
Close by-—for the ship was in the docks—stood two 
Men, one giving the other money, the faces of the 
two being’ something wonderful in the way of paiut- 
ing, stich life-like, active passions, were depicted on 

em, 

Clearly; as thongh the words had been spoken, 
the lad was being sold to his death by the man, be- 
tween whom and himself there was so strong a like- 
hess as toiniply a family tie. 

Edward Cranbourne, now in town, went to see the 
famous picture, which he hid been told was so 
“deucedly ” like himself, and Hh growtid his teeth 
With suppressed fury, and -anathematised ' his niece 





hoping in some of them to 





none the less fiercely because in so low a tone, fot 
leaving behind her such a proof of her opinion o 
his treachery to her brother. 

“*T must havo that,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ cost what it 
will, I will cut tle odious libel to pieces !’”’ 

But there again ‘he was disappointed. 

“Sold to His Death”? was not for sale, and 
“ Aurora Leigh” had already found a purchaser in 
Lord Clive. 

Stories never lose anything in the process of ciré 
culation, 7 

At first‘sorntethiny like secrecy had been observed 
with regard to the disappearance ef the two girls, it 
being confidently believed by their friends that some 
solution to the mystery that surrounded them would 
soon be forthcoming, but when week after week 
passed on, and still no tidings were: gained, secrecy 
seemed a matter of but slight importanos, and what 
had before been whispered, was now talked of 
openly. 

Instinctively the Hon. Edward Cranbourne felt 
that men looked at him coldly and curiously, that 
some even shrank from him, as though his very pre- 
sence were contaminating. 

More than once‘he hac come upon a group of men 
at his club, whose ahimated conversation had sud- 
denly flagged when he approached, as though he 
were the subjeet of it. 

All this irritated and goaded him, and, unreason- 
ably enough, he blamed Caroline Burlington exclu- 
sively for it, forgetting his own willinghegs to listen 
to her suggestions, the prizo he expected to gain, 
and the share he had taken in the whole affair. 

- is so much more easy to blame others than our- 
selves. 

If success, without sexndal, had atttendéd his 
schemes, Edward Cranbourne would have accepted 
the credit of them. 

The reverse beiug the ease, of course sémeone else 
must be td blame, 

His father’s health concerned him also 5 it would be 
very inconvenient if the earl were to dieatthis time, 
before anything definite concerning the fateof Clytie 
were known, and even his own private inquiries 
concerning the marquis and the Peri, in whieh it 
was known he had sailed, were fruitless, 

Only Edward Cranbourne connected the absences of 
the Marquis deSanté and the disappearance of Cly tie 
together, but then he had no doubt hia own private 
and conclusive reasons for doing so. 

**It is almost too much to hope they. haveall been 
drowned,’’ he muttered, as he thought over the sub- 
ject for the handredth time at least. “The sea isn’t 
so complaisant, and I shall have them turning up at 
the most inconvenient time; it’s all that confounded 
Cara’s fatlt. They might have succeeded my father 
without any fass, of have been got rid of altogether ; 
this infernal uncertainty is the worst of all.” 

Bat complaining did no good, brought no relief, 
and if the uncertainty as'to the fate of the two girls 
was painful for an enemy to bear, what musbib not 
have been to their friends. 

Seldom has’ a Indy artist enjoyed such fame as 
would ‘have been Clytie’s had she been present to reap 
and benefit by’ it. 

* Sold to his Death’ was the great piettre of the 
season. All day long an eager crowd was to be found 
before it, and the notie¢ss and the critiques in the 
newspapers and art journals spoke of it as a wonder- 
ful work both in conception and execution, predict- 
ing: a greatvcafedr for the unknown, yet talented 
artist. 

Little by little, however, Clytie’s hist and 
mysterious'disapperrance had oozed out, uttilit be- 
eams public property. 

Speeulations of all kintls were Hazardod, and many 
newspapers launched ott with sharp and fierée invec- 
tive! against the old peer'who had reduded his son 
and grandchildren to misery and want. 

Family pride, the sins of a “ bloated aristocracy ,”’ 
such in'certain journals was the text upon which the 
Earl of Denborough had several printed sérmons 
directed to‘him, and though, to a gréat extent, he 
deserved it'all, at the’sime time it helped to kill 
him. 

He had ordered copies of almost every. newspaper 
published in the United Kingdom to be sent to bim, 
ain a hint or elue of his 
granddaughter, and when he read, as indeed, Miss 
Burlington did not attempt to prevent his doing, the 
fierce tirades against himself, he laid down the paper, 
closed ‘his eyés, and felt that the bitterness of death 
was upon him, 

Too weak to combat against or resist the harvest 
which in pride and passion he had sown, like a storm- 
beaten tree unable longer t» endure the furious ele- 
ments that beat upon him, the old peer gave up the 
struggle. 

One quick spasm of pain passed over his features, 
and then the heart that for years had seemetl:so cold 
and impressionless, ceased to throb, and one more 





Earl of Denborough had passed away, never again to 
return. 

He had died alone, and Caroline Burlington, com- 
ing into the room nearly an hour after, found him as 
he had fallen, the exprtssion on his face telling the 
— she had both hoped for and dreaded, but too 
well. 

Death is at all times stidden, even when we have 
looked forwaril to, and expected it for long, and 
Caroline Burlington, now that the end had come, 
seemed like one sttinned and overwhelmed, very 
genuinely grieved to lose the one friend, who 
through good and ill, trath atid falsehood, had loved 


her. 

The first'sudden shovk of horror over, and Edward 
Cranbourne was telegraphed for. 

He came the next tnorning, looking pale and some- 
what saddened, but calm and grave, speaking but 
few words'to anyone, and by intention or adecident 
seeing but-little of his covsin. 

Perhaps he looked on Miss Burlington's professions 
of grief as somewhat overdone, and yet, useful 
enough in their way, asa kind of blind to the rest 
of the world, but there he was wrong, they were 
real and genuine enough, for she was begifning 
slowly and grimly to recognise the fact that death 
had robbed her of her ouly friend. 

Day after day passed on. 

Lawyers, friends, and relatives had been conrmani- 
cated with, notices of the earl’s death had appeared 
in the newspapers, aud the day of the funeral 
came wet and gloomy, the dirty-looking rain coming 
down with persistant steadiness, as though it would 
last for days and weeks and must thoroughly drench 
or saturate everything living or otherwisy exposed 
to its influence. 

There were many mourners at the fineral; but 
few real tears were shed over the Earl of Den- 
borough, 

(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Currovs Arotrc PurNnomrna.—One curfons point 
in connection with the Arctic Expedition has not yet 
been touched upon, It is well Known that the spot 
at which the ships wintered was so far north that 
they lost all ativantage during their long night of 
140 days of the aurora boreahs, Appxreitly they 
had got behind not the North wind, but the polar 
light. ‘This, however, wks not altogether unex- 
pected, bet what was'a surprise to most on the ex- 
pedition was that by way of compensition they got 
nothing but full moons, At first sight the statement 
seems hard to swallow, but alittle consideration and 
study of the position of the globe will show how 
this‘ phenontenon cones abut, 

TREASURE Trove In SwWepDEN.—A Copethagen 
correspondent writes:—In the district of Lofta- 
hammars, close to the Swedish town of Vestervik, a 
most interesting col'ection of ancient Russian coins, 
to the number of 610, in good condition, and eeveral 
more, badly preserved, have been discovered at a 
little'distanee below the surface of the earth. The 
large number of these rare coins shows the extent of 
the commercial relations which existed some thoa- 
sand years ago between Sweden and the interior of 
the present Empire of Russia, where Swedish 
colonies were establisied all along the great rivers, 
down to the Black Sea, It is now also an esta- 
blisked fact that when Scandinavia became Christian 
most of the pilgrims to the Holy Land proceeded 
thence through Russia, where the original eom- 
mercial Swedish colonies for several centuries re- 
tained their native tongne. ' 

PeTROLEUM CHANGED INTo ELxcrriciry AxD 
LicHt.—Professor W. H. Anthony, in the course of a 
recent series of experiments with an electro-magnetio 
machine of the Gramme pattern, has made the fol- 
lowing interesting observations :—The electrie ma- 
chine was driven by a five-horse Brayton oil engine. 
Te engine consumed a little over six and a-half Ibs. 
of crude petroleum at hour, The lamp used in the 
engine, by’ which the explosive mixture is fired, had 
a one-inch flat wick, and consumed 298 grammes~ 
(519 grains) of oil per hour, The power resulting 
irom the motion’ of the engine, when immediately 
applied to the electric machine, produced a stream of 
electricity or electric light, having an illuminating 
power equal to that of 234 of the lamps mentioned, 
showing that three times more light may be pro- 
duced frém a given quaniity of oil, if its energy ig 
converted first into mechanical power and then into 
electricity, than if the oj) is airectly burned in the 
lamp. 

Tux SzeretMEyY Liquips.—These preparatiors, 
best known under the name of “ liquids,” are rapialy 


coming into more general use. They have been .00g 
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known as really valuable articles for indurating 
stene work, for waterprofing walls of all kinds, and 
for painting ironwork. ‘The liquids are of three 
kinds; the well-known stone compositions as used 
at the Houses of Parliament, the iron points in 
colours for ironwork cf all kinds, which has lasted 
seventeen years, on the iron roofs of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the liquid enamel, a sort of paint 
which dries rapidly with a glossy and smooth sur- 
face. It can be used on wood, iron, and almost any- 
thing, including tar or pitch. To some extent it 
resembles the iron paint, but it is really a new series 
of preparations concerning the permanency of value of 
which the company do not profess to have any know- 
lodge, but judging from the results obtained with 
the stone compositions and iron paints, the liquid 
enamels should fiad an extensive field of useful- 
ness. 

IMPROVED PasssnaER ReGIsterR.—By William 
Mehan Hobokeu, New Jersey, assignor to himself, 
Hozekiah Butts, and John Egan, of the same place. 
This consists in the arrangement of a cam and fric- 
tion roller with a turnstile and movable platform, so 
constructed that the person passing the turnstile 
must step upon the movable platform, by the motion 
of which, under control of the cam, the apparatus 
is made to register once, and cannot be made to do 
more or less, 

Socnprnos have been taken in the English Chan- 
nel with a view to finding the exact depth of the 
sea, and to examining the nature of the sea bed in 
connection with the projected tunnel. 


MOTTOES, 

Mottoes, in imitation of the illuminated ones, are 
lovely made of pressed ferns, flowers, Lycopodium, 
and some kinds of mosses. Cut patterns for the 
letters you wish from the headings of newspapers, 
advertisements, etc. Lay these on the board and 
mark carefully around them with a léad pencil. 
Lift the patterns and arrange the ferns, ctc., thereon. 
Fasten with gum arabic; cover the glass, and bind 
the edges with a narrow strip of dark cloth or 
paper. . 

Mottoes can also be made in spatter-work; cut 
paper patterns same as for above. Tiny ferns and 
vines tastefully arranged about the letters add 
greatly to the effect. The delicate Maurandya can 
be pressed and used, and is very suitable for this 
work; or, if preferred, a vine cau be drawn out on 
paper and carefully cut out; either the vives or 
letters should be shaded;if you wish the letters 
shaded, arrange them on the board, (bristol board is 
best), and trace lightly with a lead pencil; remove 
and arrange the vines about these marks, 

Fasten in position with fine needles, then place 
the letters, and spatter. Use a tooth brush and fine- 
tooth comb; dip the brush lightly in a very little 
ink, and draw the comb through the bristles; hold 
the back of the brush downward; the spray thus 
produced should be very fine. 

When the background is nearly as dark as you 
wish it, let it dry for a few minutes, and then take 
up the letters and spatter until the letters are « 
light gray. When dry, remove the vines, and you 
will have white vines and gray letters on a dark 
ground. Of course, if the opposite effect is preferred, 
place the letters first, and the vines last, 








THE CHRISTMAS TREE’S OWN STORY. 


And is this all of life? to be sighing 
Through shadow, and shower, and sun, 
To follow the stars in their courses, 
And watch how the dawn-clouds are spun ; 
To drop the green summer-time leaflets 
Each year on the withering grass, 
Then whisper recall to the blossoms, 
When the desolate winter shall pass ? 


Whilst the children of men gather yonder, 
The smoke of their hearthstones I see, 

The hum of their traffic 1 welcome, 
Though none whisper kindly to me, 

I have heard of their Advent rejoicing, 
Their story of manger and star, 

{nd the sound of the angel-taught chorus 
Each year echoes softly afar, 


a * * . € 


Ha! what is this glory and gleaming, 

This golden light over me streaming, 
Those lamp-lizhted riits, 
These glittering gifts, 

Am I living, or dying, or dreaming P 








The hillside of gloomy November 

Is lost in the shine of December; 
That bleak home of snow, 
Seems a thing long ago, 

So long, that I hardly remember. 


I have come to my kingdom of glory, 

All my radiant subjects adore me; 
Snowy hillside, gocd-bye, 
Thus I leave you to sigh, 

And to tell the dull forest my story. 


Is this the world’s b!. ssing, 
This hollow caressing ? 
Was it, then, only seoming, 
Their love only dreaming, 
Till gifts were all given, 
And light from me riven? 


Oh, far forest arches, 

Oh, whispering larobes! 

Oh, hillside, true-hearted, 

Alas! that we parted, 

And the vision of glory, 

Is the Christmas tree’s story! E. L. 
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A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 
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Ir was Ohristmas Eve, 

Three sisters who had been divided almost 
throug hout their entire lives by force of circumstances 
were, by mere chanee, reunited. 

They at once recognised their relationship, but 
were unable to decide the question of birth, 

Although still youthful in appearance, it was 
evident from their conversation, that their existence 
dated somewhere near the commencement of the 
world, for one mentioned the fact that the family 
Bible was lost in the ark, while another recalled the 
magnificence of the days of King Solomon, and the 
third made casual allusion to Cain and Abel. 

The names of the sisters were Affluence, Compe- 
tency, and Want, 

Their very attitudes were characteristic of the 
owners of such names, 

Affluence, in regal robes, with long golden chains 
and ornaments of diamonds and other precious stones, 
seemed almost too grand to be seated. 

Competency reclined in’ a comfortable arm-chair, 
while ragged Want shrank as far out of sight as 
possible. 

The question under discussion was rather exciting 
in its nature, and to save unpleasant feelings, Memory. 
was Called in to act as umpire. 

With Memory came such an array of facts that 
the scene was no longer confined to one room, con- 
taining the four persons, but became a most brilliant 
panorama, commencing in the garden of Eden, when 
Competency was in her infancy, and continuing up 
to the present day. 

The later born sisters appeared in good time, bui 
Competency throughout was the same unconcerned, 
easy creature whenever she passed before us, 

Affiluence, in most instances, was careless and 
regardless of the feelings of others, overbearing, 
proud and haughty. 

True she had sometimes opened her hand and dis- 
pensed favours to her less fortunate sisters, but the 
deeds were done in an objectionable manuer, with often 
sneering looks at her comforiable sister, Competency, 
whom she did not then acknowledge as a relation, 
and angry, reproachful words to poor Want, who 
cowered in the coruer. 

Memory is no respecter of persons; so she took 
pity upon the poor sister who could not recall a 
single pleasant hour, aud waved over her a wand, 
and immediately there passed before Want the vision 
of the Star in the East, and thesleeping Babe in the 
manger. Tho other sisters bowed before her who 
had so lately seemed their inferior, for Memory 
said ; 

“ Arise, O mother! for iu thy bosom was cradled 
the Son of Man, and at thy breast was nourished 
the Saviour of all the earth.” 

In the very olden days, children had been born 
unto Want, or baptized by her, who had been 
adopted by Competency or Affluence. Joseph had 
been led by Want to the foot of the throne, and her 
schooling had fitted many to occupy prominent 
places. 

Memory brought us down to the present days, and 
we saw thatthe highest rulers in the land, those most 
gifted in art, literature, and science, were among the 
many children of Want. 





Some few, when iz the home of Affluence, re- 
membered the mother, but too many forgot that they 
had ever lived with Misery. Nevertheless, Want 
lifted up her head and smiled when Memory said: 

“ See, mother, the work thou hast done. But for 
thy poverty the mine of Genius would have re- 
mained undiscovered ; and the poetry of existence 
would never have been realised had Affiuence and 
Competency always held sway; for blessings are 
only appreciated when they vanish, and Heaven is 
only longed for when we suffer on —S = i 





HIS EVIL GENIUS, 





OHAPTER XXIII. 


I wap actually not felt up to stirring out of my 
rooms for some days past, aud when Taraxacum 
looked in again on his way down from his own 
regions he seemed quite pleased, and congratulated 
me upon that symptom at least of physical improve- 
ment; and took advantage of the opportunity to ask 
me whether! would mind meeting his particularfriend 
the professor that very evening in his rooms up- 
stairs, for if not, he would invite him to c-ffee and a 
smoke, 

I could only reply that, of course, he could ask 
whom he liked to his own rooms, but that I could 
not promise until the time came whether I should 
feel in the humour for the introduction. 

To tell the truth I was not so very particularly 
keen about getting in with Taraxacum’s queer lot, 
much as my liking for himself had strengthened and 
increased, ? 

Althéugh, upon the whole, I think that I certainly 
had reqgson to be dissatisfied, not to say rather dis- 
gusted, with the contents of the colonel’s long letter, 
yet somehow I did feel better and lighter hearted ; 
at any rate the communication, unsatisfactory as it 
was, had at least done something to dispel the wear- 
ing suspense and utter ignorance of what.had be. 
come of her, which had up to that time been worry- 
ing me. 

Yes, I certainly felt better and more like mysel/, as 
I made up my mind to walk down to the school to find 
out Ferdy, whom I had never once thought of, nor 
had the possibility of the precious boy being leit be- 
hind ever even occurred to me. 

It must have been a presentiment, or I don’t know 
why exactly I should feel my heart began to yearn as 
it did towards the speckle-faced youngster. 

Ig it not marvellous how, under change of circum- 
stances, we are apt to find our feelings so entirely 
change also from one time to another ? 

Just as I arrived at the place a whole shoal of 
scholastics, a miscellaneous lot of Engliah, Saxon, 
and other nations came tumbling out of a side-door 
into a sort of dusty enclesure, which I suppose they 
dignified by the name of their playing field. 

There was a sufficient leaven amongst them of the 
British element for the establishment to have some 
sort of noise and fun in their escape from confine. 
ment, instead of the usual sweet-stuff absorbing, 
slouchy do-nothing occupations of the genuine conti- 
nental youth in his play hours. 

Almost the very last of the lot turned out master 
Ferdy himself, certainly when I first caught sight of 
him by no means 80 miserable and depressed in spirit, 
in appearance at least, as he declared bimself to be; 
and I will so far give him credit as to say that before 
I had talked to him for many minutes, as ho really 
seemed to become, in dilating to me upon the ill 
usage and shock his feelings had undergoue iu being 
cast out as he had of a bappy home, and torn from 
his beloved mamma’s apron strings at less than a 
moment's notice, and sent to dwell in the house of 
the stranger without any preparation or previous inti- 
mation, 

“ But they are not all strangers, as they might have 
been,” I reasoned with him; “you kuew them all, 
masters and schoolfellows, for months before. 

“ Immediate change of scene was, you know, neces- 
sary for your dear sister's health ; and ought not the 
great happiness of her recovery and most unlooked- 
for restoration, snatched as she had been from the 
very jaws of death, to mucii more than compensate 
you for any temporary inconvenience which the 
sudden turn of circumstances may lave caused y..ar- 
self 2” 

“Ah, but that is just the worst of it,” replied the 
desponding youth ; “ for knowing me before, the other 
boys have done nothing but tease and torment me 
ever since I have been sent here, 

“If it wasn’t so very wicked, I think I could 
almost, for some reasons, wished Katie had really 
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died,’’ the abominable young sconndrel went on to 
gay, with an artless though cold-blooded candonr, for 
which at the moment I felt inclined to strangle him ; 
“ That is just the worst of it for poor me ; as long as 
they thought that I had lost my dear sister, which 
was the first report, the boys pitied me, and gave me 
lots of lollipops and other good things, in kindly 
trying to comfort me ; but when they found out that 
Katie was not really dead after all, but had gone 
away in the railway train with all the rest of them, 
they all began to kick me as an impostor, and have 
builied meawfully ever since, 

“Some of them have got up all sorts of stories, 
that papa and mamma have run away because they 
could not pay their debts; and left me here in pawn 
with old Strenglitz for what is owing to him for my 
schooling ; and they declare that Katie’s illness was 
all sham, just to deceive and put the tradespeople 
off their guard. It is really too bad, isn’t it, now: 
cousin Frank ?” 

“‘ Well, you know,” I replied with words of philo- 
sophical comfort, “‘ that it is not true; so what can it 
matter what such young idiots say? But tell me, 
have you heard at all from home, how your sister is 
going on? You had not any letter from Katie your- 
self, I suppose ?” 

The youngster’s eyes brightened up and be an to 
twinkle with an expression of that innate mischief 
which, I think, I have before mentioned as an occa- 
sional characteristic of that ingenuous youth. 

I think I had never before so much perceived how 
handsome those great eyes of his were, and they 
laughed just like his sister’s. I felt myself, as I 
looked at them, inclined to forgive his late atrociously 
selfish sentiments, all for the sake of those eyes. 

“Yes; Ihave had a letter myself,” he said grin- 
ning, “ which if you like I will lend you to read, 
cousin Frank; and besides that there was another 
letter enclosed in a cover directed to me, which I 
was not sure whether I was right in receiving after 
the thrashing you threatened me with, and the pro- 
mise I had made to you of never again being the 
means of any correspondence passing between sister 
Katie and anybody as longas I lived. 

“But you may look at the direction if you like ;” 
and he produced it from his pocket, grinning like a 
young hyena, 

“ And so you have been troubled with conscien- 
tious scruples as to the propriety of delivering this 
letter all this time, for fear of my punishment, have 
you? I inquired, snatching it out of his band. 
“Don’t you know, you young rascal, that to all 
good rules there are always exceptions ?”’ 

“ Well, if you must know, it was partly that reason 
and partly because, now I am here at this horrid 
place as a boarder, I cannot get outand about the 
streets as I could when I lived at home.’’ Here he 
was on the point of relapsing into a fit of the dismals, 
if I had not roused him with a friendly shake. 
“Here we have to ask leave to go out, and no end 
of botheration, and when I did, on a half holiday 
three or four days ago, call at your lodgings just to 
ask your advice, you see, about this letter, whether 
it would not be the right thing to send it back at 
Once under cover to my papa——” 

Young Impudence stood there, leering out of the 
corners of his eyes, and grinning again enough to 
split his mouth at both ends. . 

“The woman at your house told me that you had 
gone away, they didn’t know where, but without 
paying your debts, and that they thought you had 
left Dresden altogether, though some people said that 
you hed been caught and shut up in the public gaol 
for your crimes.” 

“ What, they did!” I shot out ina fury. 

“ Well, you know, cousin, that is not true, so what 
can it matter what such old idiots say?” he said, 
quite demurely. 

The natural impudence of that young imp at 
thirteen certainly beat anything I ever met with at 
his time of life, 

“ Anyhow,”’ he continued, “she swore that she did 
not know where you could be found; so I beought 
the letter back again home, or at least to this horrid 
place, with me; and not feeling quite sure that you 
would consider me bound by my promise to send it 
back to papa, or even to Katie herself, I have kept it 
up to this time for consideration.” 

Too delighted, and eager to get away home with 
my letter, promising to see Ferdy again in a day or 
two, when I should hope to find him in a happier 
frame of mind, I dismissed the young cub with a tip, 
Which, in their weight-carrying thalers, and being 
fully commensurate with the ecstatic state of my own 
feclings—having, you see, myself received a more 
than respectable remittance—made those round eyes 
of his stretch wider than ever; my generosity on 
this occasion having evidently far exceeded his 
wildest calculations, 


I really felt jolly myself and gratified to see the 
urchin run off crowing to his playmates, any or all of 
whouw I had also pledged myself to separately thrash 
for him, in case of their ever again venturing to re- 
peat or circulate the groundless and defamatory re- 
ports against his and my relations. 

‘* For they are your near relations as well as mine, 
except Katie, you know, ain’t they, cousin Frank?” 
put in Ferdy, adroitly bringing up that further in- 
ducement for me to feel a personal interest in his 
quarrels, : 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A DOZEN or even more sides of closely-interwoven 
running hand, crossed, and in some parts re-crossed 
again, did that dear and welcome letter contain. 

I cinnot make up my mind to let you see it all, as 
I have done the colonel’s and others, though I still 
have it by me. 

There are, you seo, my dear fellow, perhaps some 
thiogs in it that nobody else but myself, for whom 
it was intended, ever ought to see, at any rate they 
never shall. Bat I don’t mind so much giving you 
some extracts from it, or rather allowing you to 
write down from my dictation the main bulk of its 
contents, just as they came from poor Katie herself, 
only omitting or reserving to myself some of the few 
private passages to which I have alluded. 

[The young lady’s letter itself, of the exterior of 
which I casually obtained sight, was itself a perfect 
curiosity as aspecimen of epistolary literature; but 
voluminous as it was, when I came to listen to the 
length and detail of what my friend accorded to me 
as extracts from it, I could, in truth, only marvel 
how so much could be contained in these pages, 
numerous even as they were. ] 

So then (started Lambard) thore is no need to give 
you at length the poor girl’s pr:face of fears, protes- 
tations, and reiterated self-reproaches for venturing 
to write to m:> anbeknown, and without her parents’ 
sanction ; that she felt sure, shesaid, even then that 
we should never meet, or, under any circumstances, 
be ever allowed to see each other again: that, miger- 
able as that certainly made her, she could only hope 
and trust that in this, our last communication for 
ever, she should not fall in my estimation and regard 
for such an avowal ; still, that it was more especially 
for my own sake, and tosave me from a secret and 
fearful danger hanging over me, that so she longed 
to have been permitted, if only in one last interview, 
to have had an opportunity of personally warning 
me; and had now in despair determined to run the 
risk of writing on a matter which, though she felt 
nobody else in the world would understand or even 
listen to, she yet felt that if conveyed in time to 
myself might be of the most vital importance in 
securing the future happiness of my life, perhaps 
even my life itself. 

*“*Do you remember,” the letter went on to say, 
* that I once told you how I feared and held in posi- 
tive terror that dreadful little Mr. G——, and, in 
spite of myself, what a fearful power he seemed to 
exercise over me ? 

** You seemed annoyed and answered me shortly. 
I did not know you so well then, and feared that 
you were very cross with me for speaking on such a 
subject. I tried to act upon the advice you gave me, 
though, which I felt was right, and to speak to papa 
upon the subject; but when I thought I had really 
summoned up courage to do so—you know, though 
always sofond and kind to me, how hasty and stern 
dear papa oxn at times be—he stopped me so peremp- 
torily, and with such adreadful expression of an- 
noyance, almost agony, in his look and manner, that 
I felt quite confused and overwhelmed. I feared I 
must have said something dreadfully wicked, per-~ 
haps, without meaning or knowing it. 

“If I ever thought I should see you again, dear 
Frank, I could not have brought myself thus plainly 
to set down these thoughts and feelings. 

“TI felt that, perhaps, I had been so wicked that 
papa could never forgive me or love me again. Oh, 
I was very miserable. But that same evening he 
called me to him, and nothing could have been 
kinder and more confidential than his manner was 
tome ; but he desired me never to mention thatsub- 
jectagain, nor let my thoughts run astray upon such 
superstitious follies as he called them ; and then, 
Frank, he went on to speak about you, and that I 
must always look upon you as a cousin and a brother, 
but never”—then came three or four lines entirely 
scratched out—*‘ and I promised him to do so, and I 
tried, you know, to keep that promise faithfully, and 
to stop you in time, for I had by that time stronger 
reasons even than my promise to papa; but you 
would go on, you know, in spite of me, 

“ You will, of course, remember that lock of hair 
which had been so cunningly obtained through 








Ferdy ; I told you of the strangeinfluence which he , 


almost directly avowed, and I felt that he had gained 
over me by that possession. 

* You would not listen, and seemed to disbelieve 
me. I would have then told you more of the perse- 
cutions, and obtrusive annoyances I had undergone, 
if you had allowed me, and not stopped me so short ; 
but feeling the shame and doubts which I have now 
confessed to you, 1 did not like to come upon the 
subject again, 

“Twas at times dreadfully unhappy, but then he 
went, as we all though: at least, entirely away, and 
you had come to Dresden, you know ; and for a time 
I was at peace again in my mind, and began to look 
upon my past fears and feelings as bygone dreams 
and illusions just as one wakes of a morning with a 
feeling of haviug been in great trouble or sorrow in 
one’s dreams, without being able to recall the 
cause. 

“TI might have come to look upon it all as entirely 
the effect of my own imagination and fancy, had I net 
found out that my brother Ferdy also was subject to 
exactly thesame indescribable sensations of attraction 
and yet terror in regard to that dreadful person (I 
cannot bear to name him, even to myself, somehow). 
He, Ferdy, told me of a strange scene he had actually 
himself been through under that wicked creature’s 
influence. 7 

“* He said that at the risk, as he declared, of his 
very life he had confessed the same to you—this he 
told me whilst I was so ill since that last day I saw 
you—but that you hai only pooh-poohed and disbe- 
lieved him. 

“You will perhaps still disbelieve me now; but at 
that risk, at the risk of your considering me foolish 
fanciful, a wicked story-teller, if you must, I will 
now confide in you a fearful secret, to which I have 
never yet alluded to a living soul, and which I my- 
self, while I tell it asa fact and the truth, cannot pre- 
tend to understand or account for, or even myself 
hardly believe. 

‘** I have said before, on the other page of this letter 
that we thought he had left Dresden, and that I was 
happier and more at peace in consequence. I was 
very, very happy when with you, my dear Frank— 
those were the happiest days I ever enjoyed in my 
if8. One afternoon I was at home in our apartments 
by myself. I was in that softeasy chair of mamma’s 
with a book in my hand, but I was not reading. I 
was just thinking how really happy your arrival and 
pleasant companionship had made me: all of a sudden 
I looked up, and there was he standing by me, with 
that locket which I told you of, you know, open in 
his- hand. 

“I was so surprised that I could not find words to 
utter ; but he seemed not to expect me to do so; at 
any rate he went on exactly as if it had been the 
most natural thing in the world that he should find 
himself there alone with me. Papa and mamma 
were out; and when I had sufficiently recovered my- 
self to hear what he was saying, in the most earnest 
and soft tunes he was entreating me to promise to 
try to become fond of him, and never to care for any 
one else. 

* I do notknow now what I said in answer to him, 
or whether I said anything at all, I am not sure ; but 
in the same sudden way in which he had appeared he 
was gone, vanished, and I found myself again alone. 

« The second time that exactly the same thing had 
happened, was within a week or so of each other. 
He was again most kind and gentle in his manner, 
but spoke even more persuasively to the same purpose. 
That time, directly he was gone, I rushed out ard 
asked Harrison and our other maid-servant, whom I 
found in the outer room, if they had seen him. Both 
of them positively denied that any one had or could 
have been there, I am positively certain that I had 
not on either occasion been aon, or that what I 
now write to you was a delusion; though how to 
account for it, I know not, 

“ The third time was ona Sunday afternoon in the 
allee on the way to the English church. I had been 
to the ofternoon service alone as mamma was 
unwell, and as it was getting dusk, I was walking ss 
fast as I could, when all at once I perceived him at 
my sie. 

* Instead of his soft and gentle tones and manner, 
as on the former occasions, he at once, as he kept up 
with me, began to speak furiously, and to use the 
most dreadful threats. He brought up your name, 
and with the most dreadful words declared that if I 
ever thought of, or cared for you, he had power to 
destroy you body and soul. 

“¢ He went on to tell me something about you, and 
of your future happiness, which I will not, cannot 
believe ; that it should depend entirely upon my con- 
senting to listen to him, whether the strong power 
that he held over you should be exerted for your 
good orevil. I somehow collected myself enough to 
spea': up, and to defy his power over you, whatever 
he m‘ght pretend to over myself.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE LANDLORD’S CHRISTMAS. 
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He wasanold man. His hair and beard were as 
shite as the snow which fell fast upon his shoulders 
on that evening before Christwas in eighteen hundred 
and seventy five, as he walked slowly past a long 
row of tanement houses, all his own. 

The old man paused, for he saw two young sowing 
gitis meet in front of one of the houses —pale, fair 
young girls, but all too thinly clad for such weather. 

“Eat dinner with me to-morrow, Addie ?” said 
one, a slender girl with a pinched face. ‘ I’ve saved 
up enough money to have a real meat dinner, and a 
pie with it, too, Do come.” 

**Oh, how I would like to come, Annie, but I 
can’t,’’ said the oiher. “ Mother is so sick, and our 
rent must be made up by MoniJay, and I must work 
beard to doit. No Chiistuas for me, Annie.” 

The old man heard the grief-born sigh which came 
with the words, and he passed on with his head 
bowed thoughtfully down. 

* Poor children of toil,” he murmursd. “There 
is no Christyas for you—no time to rejoice over the 
advent of Him who came to heal the sick, to comfort 
the sad-hearte’. What am I doing, who must so 
soon be ushered into His presence ?” 

Hie reacbed the correr and glanced back. 

“They shall have a Christmas,” he muttered, 
almost fiercely, and he thrust his cane sharply 
aginst the icy pavement. 

He hurried home where a young man sat at a 
taule with an account-book and paper Llanks before 
him, while near his side sat a young girl, evidenuly 
his sister, knitting on a woollen stocking. 

* Dear uncle, 1 am so glad you have got home, 
How it storms !’’ said the girl. 

** It snows pretty sharp, Fanny,” said the old man, 
“Bat it is not very cold for a Christmas Eve. How 
are you getting ou with the rent-biils, nephew ?’’ he 
geked of the young man. ‘ 

‘*'Phey are nearly all made out for the quarter to 
come, was the reply, 

* Good! When you have done that, mark every Mo 
paid in full.” 

““ What, uncle, before: they are paid ? Some of the 
tenants may be short, or sick.’ 

“No matter—do as I tell you. Mark eaeh hill 
paid ic full, aud be as quigk as yon can, for after 
supper I want you to take 4 meworsnidum-bovk, aud 
ge with Fanny and me. We are going out shopping 
— going to the grocers, and coal-deslers,”’ 

dhe young uian loyked puzzled, and even Fanny 
feid down her knitting, and taking her old uncle’s 
cold hand in her warm, soft palm, asked him if he 
did not feel well. 

“TI never felt better, Fanny ; but to-morrow, if I 
live, L shall feel better than I have felt for years,” 


- * * * * 


Christmas morning, 1875, The sun is but just 
gliding the church spires, yet there is a stir in front 
oi the row of tenement houses spoken of in the first 
part of our sketch—a stir that is strange and un- 
usual, 

Even though it is Christmas, coal carts ars dumping 
tons of coal before every house—butcher and grocer 
wagons, too, are stopping every moment, and busy 
mc are carrying in joints of meat, and packages of 
tea, coffee, and sugar. 

What does it mean? This will tell: 

The old landlord, accompanied by his niece and 
nephew, is going from room to rooin, of each house 
in turn, and to every tenant ho bands, receipted, 
his bill for the next quarter’s rent, To each he gays: 
“ A inerry Christmas,” and the gifts are there. to make 
tyat Christmas merry, 

‘* Heaven bless our good landlord!” comes, tear- 
hede wed, from over two thousand grateful lips, 

‘ Heaven bless our good landlord !” goes up toward 
Heaven, borne by angel messengers on bappy wings. 

‘**Heaven bless’ all good landlords!” echoes the 
Writer, and every reader, too, who feels that we can 
and ought to live for others as well as for ourselves. 

N. B. 





THE OLD YEAR'S WARNING. 


The midnizht chime li 

+he midnizht chimes had died away, borne 
onwiril inte space, 

™. 2 1.3} ie cae : 

+he bells ring forth to welcome in another 

pm year 0: grace, 

#40 Old Year's limbs were still at last, he'd 


“ laid his burden down . 


440€ Son leay t | tly on 1e6 h: 
{ } tl t rone and 
donned his fath rs crown, 











Grim sexton Time had. pressed the: tusf 
abov2 the monarch’s bieast, 

But yeors, like men, have ghosts, you know, 
which cannot always rest; 

And scarce bad youth/ul Seventy-seven the 
regal robes. essayed, } 

When borne upon the midnight air he saw 
his father’s shade. 


“Fear not, my son,” the phantom cried, 
* the sceptre still retain; 

I did not leave my cusy grave to claim its 
cares again: 

But ero my ghostis laid I would to your 
young eyes reveal 

The sort of things with which a Yoar is 
called upon to deal.” 


Three circles drew tho spectre then, and 
stamped upon the ground, 

And bade the youth give eye and ear to 
every sight and sound. 

At once a placid sea was shown, o’er which 
a steamer flew, 

And played a fearful German game called 
“ Outting yachts in two.” 


The sea grew rough, afog came down, a 
squadron then appeared : 

A Champagne Bottle held command, a 
sleepy stripling steered. 

A crash! and half a million pounds had sunk 
beneath the feaw: 

The Bottle laughed and sailed away—he'd 
potent friends “ at home,” 


The waves are gone, and in their place 
some Courts of Justice stand. 

A Bramwell truckles to the Crown, a swell 
Brett dares not brand ; 

A Scotch defaulter shows his teeth, the 
Judges shut their eyes, 

Policemen wink, the Scotchman bolis—then 
all express surprise, 


Now scarlet tunics quick succeed the gloomy 
view of law, 

And give, at Seventy-six’s command, their 
screaming farce, “The Draw.” 

A colonel tweaks his ensign’s nose, a major 
cheats at play, 

A timid, Highness hides. his head and looks 
the other, way. 


The scene .is changed: the youth beholds the 
City’s gulden halls, ‘ 

Where Speculation’s evil eye the. hoart of 
may enthrals, 

Upon the’carnage-sodden floors the bloated 
vawpires stand, 

Who suck witnin their greedy maws the 
life-blood of the land, 


Balf dead with fright the boy sinks back, 
and.crouches on hig throne, 

As hissing comes a venomed beast, the 
deadly Foricgn Loan, 

“No more!’ he cries‘‘O Father. mine, in 

P merey avg your soon f 

2 with monsters like to these m 
kingdom be defiled ? ” 7 


**T see a church whose pillars brawl—an 
army led by men 

Who drag their cloth through Courts of 
Law, through put-house and den, 

Isee.a Bench where Judges sit who pander 
to the great; 

A Senate where mere party pique outwei 
the needs of State,”’ 5a ow 


“My son, you merely see the sights,” the 
ghost exclaims with tears, 

“Which made thy father’s name accursed 
among the vavished years. 

Go, sweep and garnish all thy realm, and 
may thine actions sbhrive 

The sins which lie upon the soul of wretched 
Seventy-six. BR. 





WHiItst we are all talking of the Arctic Circle 
Sir Wyville Thomson calls our attention to the Aus 
arctic Circle and the South Pole. Shall we ever bo 
wble to reach it? Sir W. Thomson answers the 
query distinctly in the negatiye. Like its frozen 
autipode, it is guarded by a perpendicular wall of 
ice. We are 700 miles from it, and at that distance 
we mugt be conteat to remain. And we are con 
tent. 


RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 


CHAPTERIX. 


On their way to the cell, the clergyman requested 
of the warder to be left alone with the doomed 
prisoner for half an-hour, And Mr. Thomas con- 
seuted, well pleased to be relieved of the necessity of 
attending Mr. Godrich to the presence of O’Donovan, 
and witnessing the painful disclosure, ‘Therefore 
on arriving at the celi the warder unlocked the 
door, admitted the priest, closed it, and turned the 
key. When Mr. Godrich entered the cell, which 
was lighted by a night lamp, he saw the prisoner 
lying on the outside of the bed, without his coat, 
apparently ina light slumber, The good man had 
scarcely time to notice the pale, emaciated coun- 
tenance of the sleeper, always paler and more emaci- 
ated-in repose, or when not lighted up by the sweet 
and joyous spirit, before William sprang ap and 
with a smile beaming with pleasure exclaimed: 

“Oh, is it you, Mr. Godrich? I thought you'd 
come, and J might have kuown you would if. it 
were ever so late! ‘Thank you, tuauk you, @ 
thousand times. You have saved me from some 
hours.of tedious waiting.” 

Aud without. seeing the portentous solemnity of 
the good man’s countenance, O'Donovan darted to his 
coat, and began hastily to draw it on, cracking the 
armhole in his. haste and impatience, and. scarcely 
staying to.fastey a button, he began to look around 
for lis hat and seized it, where it had fallen under 
the table, exclaiming ; 

“| wonder if there is any chance of picking up a 
hack outside, for in wy present weak state it would 
take me all night to reach the distant quarter of the 
city where my family lodge.’ 

 William,’’ swid the clergyman, mournfully, * you 
think I hawe got the reprieve?” 

** Why, certainly, or the warder has. Where is 
he?” said O'Donovan, going to. the table drawer 
and gathering up his littieefiects and cramming them 
iuto his pockets, far, too prepossessed, with his own 
idea. of pardon, life, and liberty to, receive a single 
suspicion of the wuth, from the geod man’s sorrowiul 
tone and manner, ; 

“ William,’’ said. the clergyman, “ neither I nor 
the warder bave the, reprieve,” 

« Now, you don’t mean, to gay,’’ exclaimed O’Donos 
van, throwing himseli down into the chair with a 
look of digappointment and exhaustion, “that they 
intend to keep, me here all night?” 

* Yes, William.” 

* Now that.is really too.bad. It is ungenerous to 
defer a grace to the very last momeut—or not agrace 
s—butan act of justice to an innocent man, forit 
seems. to me that they must consider this reprieve an 
act of justice, for I.do.not,. know how anyonecan look 
in the face™of an innocent man and believe him 
guilty—it seems to me truth ought to be self-evi- 
dent.” 

* It is not,it has never been, oh! would to Heaven 
it were,” 

 L.would so, too ; but about this tiresome reprieve. 
Will it be here early in the morning?” 

“No, William.” 

“Good Heaven! It cannot be! No, it cannot be! 
They cannot be.so.cruel as. to defer the reprieve to 
the very last moment !’’ exclaimed the young man, 
shuddering. . 

“No, William,” he answered, as if he would not 
vary from those two mechanical. words. 

Then O’Donovan’s face, grew ashy pale, his face 
assumed a wild expression, tottering to the side of 
Mr. Godrich he caught his hand, and gazed in speech- 
less agony in, his face, faltering out, ina dying 
voice: 

* What do you mean ?” 

“Heaven pity you, William 3 there is no reprieve, 
nor will there be one.” 

_ He reeled back tohis chair, andfellinto it, groan- 
ing: 

“Oh, Nelly! Ob, mother!” 

And no words were spoken between them for 
several minutes, 

At last he spoke ; 

* Do they know it?” 

“ Yes, they know it,” 

* And—they—how do they—how ?”” 

* You mean iiow do they vear it? Nelly you know, 
is meek aud lowly inheart. Sie weeps, but does 
| not rebel, Bo comforted for Nelly; my poor boy, 
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all well be well with her, 1° 


welfare.’ 

** But mother, oh! mother-——’ 

‘We must pray for her. I must take charge of 
her. Leave all earthly affections and cares to 
Heaven, Think only now of your salvation--think 
ovly now of Heaven, my son.” 

With a sudden burst of uncontrollable emotion 
the unhappy young man exclaimed : 

‘*Oh! it was cruel, it was cruel, It was most 
atrocious! It was damnable to deceive me in this 
way. To let mo go on to the last expecting to live. 
preparing to live, and then to hurl down this 
sudden death upon me, to whirl me into eternity, 
without a moment for self recollection. It is killing 
body and soul together. And they have no right 
to do that if I were guilty.” 

“My poor unhappy sov,whom do you reproach ? 
Whom do you cali they?” 

“The people who deceived me to my perdition 
with the hope of life; the judge who will not re- 
rieve,’ 

“The people deceived themselves through ‘their 
benevolence as you, my unhappy son, deceived your- 
self through your hopes, Forgot. human weakness 


Think of your own sou 


and human error, ail except yourown, aud turn with, 
» 


me to Heaven. 

“Ob bbut Iam guiltless. MuséPic a guiitless 
+@euth?”’ 

“ Would it-be-easier to-die.e guilty one? as you 
@night-have-died? “Asany of us might die, forall 
vere subject tosaddsniitemptations! Do not titimk 
nly ofitherwrogge you have suffered, or are about 
tosiffer ; thinkeonly of thewrongs you have done, 
to yonr-own Maker, ‘Think oftuat most Holy One, 


thy Whose guiltless—— 

“(@b Heaven ! bow ean Ethink ofianything-elee, 
swhen my heartés ewelling, iborsting withtitseense 
‘Of thts borribleinjustice?” 

‘Do not let-your anger burnagainst any ‘féllow 
sinner. The Divine Saviour amidst. ithe agonies of 
crucifixion, forgave his murderers end «prayed for 
their pardon, saying: *Pather, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do?” “Ge, the sinless one, 
in the supreme hour of his anguish, forgave his 
tormentors, can you not also forgive your mistaken 
judges ; they also know not what they do. Let me 
read to you the last ecene in the life of Christ. It 
is just wuat you want now,” said the good man, and 
de went to the table anditeok .up the bible, and 
brought itandsat down on'the bed near O'Donovan, 

‘and turned ito the 26th Chaprer of Matthew, and 
beginning at the 36th verse, read the -deaply 
affecting aeeount-of Obrist’siagony in the garden of 
Gethsemane, and his.arrest and trial aad crucifixion, 
che read slowly, pausing end:commenting upod those 
divine passages that.so.melt: the heart: and awe the 
soul. 

Sensitive and, penetiable: asi the most sensitive 
woman, Willism O’Donowan listened with breathless 
attention, and,attheJast words; when Mr. Godrich 
looked upon the young man’s face, it was full oftears, 
The.good man closed the book and putting his arms 
around William’sshoulders motioned»him silently to 
his.knees, and he poured forth bis:souldin prayer for 
tbat divine mercy for the prisoner which is. never 
asked in vain. When they arose from thair knees 
William was composed and. fortified, and the good 
man went.to the door end gave. the signal dor it to 
be unlocked, 

More than. balf-an-honr. had passed in reading 
prayer and spiritual counsel, and when the.door was 
anfastened.it was not by the warder who had left 
the lobby, but by a turnkey whom he had stationed 
there in his stead. 

When the door was opened and a rush of sir came 
into the cell the good man stepped back to the cot, 
where William O’Donovan had thrown, hiwself, and 
he said in a low voice; 

“T am going now to bring your mother and wife 
tosea you. Theyare waiting:in Mr. Thomas's room, 
I know that youwill commandyourself. ‘William, ii 
you feel your fortitude failing ‘lift your ‘heart ‘to 
Heaven for strength, my son.” 

“Do wos fear, 1 will, be fxm; by the shelp of Hea- 
ven,” 

Mr. Godrich pressed his hand and left. the cell. 
When the good man reached the warders’ room he 
found Norab standing midway the floor with an eager 
and frenzied look from her eyes. Nelly sat at atable 
with herarms thrown over it, at full length, and her 
head bowed tpon them. 

“You have told him ?” xaid Norah, in a hollow 
Voice, 

*Yee;my dear, and he bears it with the resigna- 
tion of a Christian. Imitate his pious fortitude, my 
denr daughter, rather than disturb it by giving way 
to your feelings. . He is ready to see you,”’ said the 
good man, and going to Nelly he toucled- her on tho 


shoulder saying : “come, my child, come, my poor 
girl, let me go with you to William’s cell. ’ 

Nelly liited up her head and wiped the tears from 
her wasted cheéks, and joined her motwer, and ti:ey 
followed Mr. Godrici: out. 4 

He conducted them to the cell, and they were.ad- 
mitted for an hour, at the end of which time the 
warder had informed them that the prison would be 
closed for the night. 

When they entered the cell they found O’ Donovan 
on hts knees by ‘the side of his.cot. He remained in 
that posture a few minutes, as if to/fiuish isis prayer, 
and then arose. 

But Nelly oversct the composure of the whole 
party, by throwing herself upon William’s bosom, 
aud giving way to.a’psssionate burt of grief. 

Norah stood leaningagainst the wall for support, 
and her bloodless clreeksand strained, yet sunken 
eye and ghastly countenance, spoke-of a despair so 
deep-and utter, that the passionate sorrow oi Nelly 
‘seomed butebildish griefibesiiie it, 

O'Donovan gave all bis attention ‘to the task of 
soothing and comforting His young wife. 

But-every word te spoke, every caress he gave 
her, s@emed only to @pew a fresh fountain of tears. 


““Speuk:to har; mother,’’ he said, ‘do speak to 
Axer;enditey 'torgnict ber.’ 

Woreh-wameto her side and took her away, and 
when ehelhad set her down in -theebairwt the other 
end of ithewe!], she said, inw-deap;drvarse voice : 

“Nelly! hueb! If you'doved him truly, you 
ewould not disiress himeo, Keep *bxek your tenrs, 


‘roman! Thero willibs4eisure cuougito shed them 


vetiter wards, when they-can‘hurtnobdtty.’”’ 
‘With « few wonvulsive,seufiocating sobs, poor 
Welly ewalloweditser tunts,aad assumed an unreal 


2. 

“Paaber,”?énquivd Norah of ‘the priest, “is this 
uaderstood to ‘beour dest wisit—our farewell ?”’ 

“Ido not kuow,any peor child, dtewill depend 
upon William himeelf, 1 suppose. But I should 
advise that it should be. I would have the remain- 
ing hours of the boy undisturbed by thoughts of 
earth, pure even as family affection is. I will speak 
to him.”’ 

And the father went to the cot where O’ Dovovan 
sat exhausted, after tris efforts to eonsole Nelly. 

** William,” he said, “would you like that this 
should be your parting interview with your family, 
or would you prefer ‘to seo them again in the 
morning'?’’ ; 

“ Oh, no, father, oh, no! It is too painful for 
them—they: stiffer too dreadfully, ‘No, father, let 
the ‘bitterness of dexth ‘be passed to-night, and let 
the remaining hours be given to Heaven.” 

** You are right,‘my son, perfectly right, and may 
these Jast remaining hours ve biessell to your soul’s 
highest good,”’ said the priest, and then be went to 
Norah and said, ‘‘ Mrs. O'Donovan, as I expected, 
your son wishes that this should be the fival inter- 
view—but why not speak to him yourself, my dear 
child ¢” 

“T cannot! 

ts Yes,” 

** Nolly,” she said, stooping to speak to her 
daughter-ina low voice, ‘if you really do love your 
husband, prove it now, by your-selfcontrol. Go to 
him and receive his last directions, for in something 
less than an hour we must leave,and we shall vor 
see him again in life.” 

Gasping and sobbing and gulping her tears, Nelly 
went to the cot and sat down by William,and dropped 
ber head upon his shoulder, saying: 

“Oh, Willie! tell me if there is anything in the 
world you would have me do, and [-wilidoit! Oh, 
Willie! at-will be the only comfort I ehall have leit 
in the world when you are gone.”’ And here/adresh 
burst of tears threatened to overtake her, but she 
strugrled and gasped, and repressedthem, Tull 
me, Willie, what I-can do for you, ‘end ii ‘mortal 
woman can do it, I will, be it what it may.”’ 

“1 kvow you will, Nelly. Well, dearest, im the 
first place, promise me never to bear malice against 
any one for my death. Will you promise me this? 
Remember, it is my dying request.” 

“Oh, Willie! that is very hard, very hard to do. 
But 1 will. promise you to pray daily for gyace to for- 
give your destroyers, Willie.” 

“‘ And secondly, bring up our children in the know- 
ledye.and the fear of idexven.’’ 

“TT will dothat to-tie best of my ability, Willie, if 
Ilive. Butch,I shall die! But for the children I 
wish I might !” 

* You will not die, dearest, you will live for your 
ebildren, aud every year you will grow stronger and 
firmer, and better able to guard and guide them. 
Now, you are youthiul, and tender, and sensitive, 
and griei peuetvates: you through aad throug, but 


I cannot !—then this is the-parting ?” 
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after a while you will have more fortitude and re- 
sistance, 

Heaven will support and strengthen you. Yon will 
have the double ciarge of infancy and age—for I do 
not think my mother will ever recover from this 
blow-~see ! she has grown aged since this morning ! 
I leave her,as I leave our children, in your care. 
Poor Nelly, young and weak, and friendless:as you 
are, you will have to take your stand among the 
workers and sufferers in the exposed outer circle of 
life—sheltering-with your own feeble form the feeblor 
frames of infaney and of age— receiving upon your 
own shoulders'the'sto: ms and buffets of life, that they 
whom you sitield; may be safe and warm—taking 
upon your own soul the hervy cares of life, that they 
whom you think for muy/be:dree of care. And who 
shall care for syou? 

“And who shall help and shelter you when the 
burden growstootheavy for your strength, and the 
stornrs beat ‘teo fiercely upon you? ‘I'here.is One 
who cares forjyyoums'yourware for others. One who 
will sheiter yousttn@eritheskadow of his ‘wing, even 
as you shelter athers, 

“* Oue whodnvitesyyoutocast all your cares on him. 
He is father to the #fishé¥irss and tothe widow, with- 
out whom a sparrow falluth ‘toitheground, much lese 
one of you. And itheretisind limit ‘to his love or to his 
power, And im yourstéwes of itpinl, when you are 
realy to faint underithebent eid bard-n of the day, 
‘ cast all your-caveson'im; for bevearcth for you.’ 
When you aro*wearywadshewvysiaden go to him,aud 
he shall give you'rsst. 

“ And, remewber this, dear Welly, when you are 

tempted to murmorat'yourdate,mud to long for the 
peaceful, sheltered dot of wman—remomber that the 
post of danger, of difficulty of:¢o'l and privation, is 
algo the post of honour, and think, for you may think 
it without irreverence, ‘that Providence, like a wise 
general, chooses iris best and most valued soldiers 
for the posts of difficulty and danger, that ho sym- 
pathises with youmwatches-over you—is ever ready 
to come to your nid, that ‘as your day of your 
strength shall be,’ that yousball uot be tried ‘ more 
tuan you are able.’ 
«“ You aresmaljland weak I know, poor little Nelly, 
bnt your Father is Almighty, and it is out of just such 
fragile frames that the greatest heroines, saints and 
martyrs, have been made! and in our weakness is 
his strength made maniiest. Dear Nelly, you do not 
attend to me.” 

“On! Ido! Ido!” sho said, lifting up. ber pale 
face from his shoulder. 

** And you will try to remember it 2’? 

“Oh, yes, I will! I will!” 

“ May Heaven help you to do so, my dearest 
Nelly! And now love, we must all kneel toe 
gether for the last time on earth, and ask Heaven 
for comfort and. support, in this our parting hour. 
And then, dearest Nelly, you must go home, and 
take care of our child, and leave mehere with Father 
Godtich. He has promised to remain witii me to 
the last, Nelly.” And he gently unclapsed her arms 
from around his neck, aud sat her down and beckoued 
the priest. 

Fatier Godrich came, and they all knelt'and prayed 
together—except Norah—she, too—not to disturb 
tuem, knelt, but did not pray. And it was well 
they could not see her face, so full of anguish and 
rebellion. At last. they arose, strengthened and 
comforted—eaxcept Norah!—who wonld not ask com- 
iort, who would have hurled.it back iu the face of 
the angels, had it been offered. 

A few minutes a‘ter this, the turnkey’s tap at the 
door warned them thatthe final moment of separa- 
tion had come. 

The priest went, and spoke a few moments with 
that offiver, then came and told O’Donovan to get the 
parting over as soon as possible—and sooner it wag 
dotte, the less ‘painful it would be, he said, 

William got. wp and approached Nelly. 

“Come, dearest,” he said,“ you must say goo i-bre 
and leave me now,” and he drew herto his bocomin 
a last embrace, 

She threw her‘arms around his neck, clasping him 
convulsively, and dropned herface upon his shoulder, 
to try to smother the bursting sob. 

Heaven bless you, NeHy! Heaven bless you and 
sustain you, my dearest wife,’’ he said, and pressod 
her closer to his lreart, but her form felt heavier ia 
hig arms, and was slipping from them before he per- 
ceived that she had fainted, and, “ better even so,” 
ho said, and laid her in ‘the arms’of! Pather Gocrich, 
who deeply affected, bore her from the ceil. 

©’Donovan went tohis mother, and kuecling upom 
one “nee, said: 

“ Now, dearest and best mother, bless me, an! em- 
brace me, and leave me to Heaven.” 

“ And do you think that I will leave you, then?” 
asked Norak, ‘Do you think that 1 will leave you 
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while a pulse beats in your heart! No, William, 
no!’ 

*‘Dearest mother, do not talk so, you must go, 
alas!’ 

**And do you think that sihce they will kill you 
that any power on earth shall tear me from you? 
No! no!” she exclaimed wildly ‘‘I will stay with 
you while you live, and die when you die! Ob! it 
will be better for those left alive, if Ido!’ 

William O’Donovan looked at ber in the deepest 
trouble, it was evident from the fitful flashing and 
flaming of the fierce, blood-shotten eyes, and the 
spasmodic snappping of the grim and haggard jaws, 
that the fires of frenzy were kindling in ier veins! 
It was not in his gentle nature to cope with an op- 
ponent like that. He waited anxiously for the re- 
turn of the priest, who was not absent long. 

First : 

“ Where have you left my wife, father?’’ he 
askel. 

In the 
niece. 


warder’s parlour, in charge of h kind 
Nelly is recovering from her swoon, aud I 
will take her home safely my:elf.” 


“Thank you, sir! Heaven reward and bless 
you. And now can you persuade my mother to 
leave me ?”’ 

No, he could not. He went to Norah; but no ar- 
guments nor persuasion ha! the least power to move 
her one inch from her purpose. 

“I must see the warder,’”’ said the priest, and 
going to the door he sent the turukey to bring that 
official, 

The warder came. 

The priest explained the difficulty. And after 
considerable delay and consultation, it was agreei 
that Norah should be locked up for the night with 
the prisoner, and that the priest should carry the 
poor young wife to her lodging. 

It was a very trying thing to give the poor young 
man an impious woman, instead of a koly miiest, 
‘or the companion of his last night. It was d:eadful 

> to harass the last hours of a poor soul trying to 
ompose and prepare itzelf for death, Bat Norah 
O'D. novan was insaue, and for alitile resistarce, 
this ‘nsanity might have broken out into open mad- 
ness! Noone could see her, and doubt it for a 
moment! And to arouse such a frenzy in the pre- 
sence of herson by any attempt to remove her, 
would have been the last degree of cruclty to the 
unhappy young man. Fir ally tie pries: took his lk ave 
of the prisoner for the night; the latter promising to 








[THE IMPENDING DOOM. 


take every care of Nelly, and to return to the cell 
by daybreak the next morning. And Norah with 
a powerful turnkey asa guard upon her, was locked 
in with her son. 

The priest procured a fly, and took poor Nelly to 
the humble lodging where she had left her child, 
and gave her into the charge of the landlady, urging 
her to pay her guest the most careful attention, and 
promising to be responsible for the payment of all 
expenses. 

Meanwhile the night in the condemned cell passed 
heavily. 

The great turnkey sat slumbeiiug on his gloomy 
watch in the corner. 

Norah sataprt, with her ha:ds clasped upon her 
knees and her fierce eyes fixed upon vacancy. 

* William O'Donovan sat on the stand, with a 
book of devotion open before him. But ever and 
anon his eyes wandered from the page to the face of 
hig mother, aud more than once hw arose aud went 
to her, begging her to come aud sit by him, and to 
let him read to her the blessed words that comforted 
his own soul, But she always reiused, te'ling him 
to read it if it could con:ole him, tuat she was be- 
yond consolation. ‘lo seek H-aven if he lik: d it, 
that she and Heaven were at war ior cv. r—aud « ther 
mad mocking words like these, 

About midnight, he left his table, and came to her, 
and said, 

“Motler, I am not unhappy. I am calm and 
resigned to the will of my Maker. Mother, I wish 
to sleep. I will lie down if you will also rest. 

Then she spoke. 

“Lie down, William. Sleep; I will sit by you 
aud watch. A.d ii I get sleepy, I also wil le 
down,” 

He threw off his coat and cast himself upon the 
bed, and was soon in a deep sleep. 

She sat watching him as she had promised. 

He slept more than an hoar, she still watching 
him, 

He talked in h's sleep, about the crystal spring, 
and the shady elm and the silvery pebbles in the 
branch. 

‘He is happy! He is free! He lives! Why should 
he ever wake to captivity and shame and death ? 
Ob, if now his soul could take its flight to Heaven! 
For he is prepared for Heaven! Why should I not 
set him free? I, who gave him live! I, who love 
him! Ah, but they would call it murder! Yes, but 
the execution to-morrow will be amore cruel mur- 





der! Yes, but if I doit they will hang me. Well, 
let them. I will doit! Ab, but if I do Satan will 
claim me. Yes, but Lam not sure of that! I will 
do it!” 

And all this time the maniac was fumbling in her 
bosom, and drew out a dagger. Her face was dead- 
ly white, and fearfal te look upon ; her eyes glared 
upon the sleeper till that gaze of insane but death- 
less love looked like hatred. 

“ One quick, strong, sure blow and heis free! Why 
do I hesitate? I know that ke is prepared for 
Heaven. I know that this one blow will send him 
there without suffering, and I know that if I do not 
strike this blow, he will awake to agony, shame and 
death, as certain. But there must be but one blow! 
Ican strike but once, and that must-go home— 
home!” 

And still grasping the dagger with her right hand 
she ran her left hand softly into his bosom, and felt 
lightly about uutil she felt his heart, beating under 
his fingers. She drew her breath quick and hard, 
like a pauting panther: keeping her fingers upon 
his beating heart, she raised the dagger, and let it 
fall again, and cast herself upon the floor, 

The noise of the fall aroused the turukey, who 
got up. 

Norah half-lifted herself from the floor, and drop- 
ped her head on the side of the cot. And the deep 
sleep, and sweet dream of the prisoner remained un- 
unbroken till morning. 

And near the morning was heard the distant muf- 
fled sound of hammers, as if the joiner’s dread- 
ful work in the prison yard was done with a re- 
serve. 

No one heard or understood the import of the 
souud except the turnkey, 

The young man in his deep sleep, and the woman 
in her deep grief were both uuconscions of the slight 
noise, 

A little after daybreak the prisoner awoke, at first 
naturally and calmly; then, with a sudden, vaguo 
seuse of some terrib'e, immediately impending cala- 
mity, and then came the swift sharp pang of memory, 
and then the struggle for self-collection and com- 
posure, 

The priest was already waiting to be admitted. 
Norah lifted her stricken head, and every hair upon 
it was white as snow ! 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ ‘There came, and looked him in the face, _ 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 


This miserable knight.” CoLeRiIpex, 


Tosay that Ethel was entirely free from supersti- 
tion would be incorrect, 

She was sensitive, imaginative, naturally inclined 
tointerest herself in the wonderful, 

“ You shall tell me my fortune,” she said, sud- 
denly; it has never been told yet. It is great folly 
of me, no doubt-——”’ 

Again the gipsy woman interrupted her, 

“ Folly!” she said, ‘ you do not believe’ that, or 
you would never ask me to tell you your fortune, I 
will take your shilling, lady—yes, that is your cha- 
rity ; and now I have tocharge you five shillings for 
your folly, for you are going to listen to me while I 
tell you your fortune—I am sure you are,” 

“Tt will be folly in me,” cried Ethel, “to spend 
five shillings for listening to you while you tell me 
something you cannot possibly know.”’ 

“Cannot possibly know!’’ said the woman, with 
mocking emphasis. ‘“ We shall see; but I do not 
choose to tell your fortune in this lane—the morning 
is getting older. Farm labourers, male and female, 
children on their road to school, charitable district 
ladies, perhaps”—and here the woman’s leer grew 
positively wicked, “‘ may be passing, may make their 
remarks, and tell how the young lady from the 
manor was weak enough to have her fortune told by 
& common gipsy tramp. Please to follow me, then ; 
I shall not take you much out of your way.” 

Ethel hesitated a moment ; but finally followed 
the woman down the lane towards the direction from 
which she had come. 

When they had passed round a turn in the road, 
Ethel perceived under a hedge a little group, con- 
sisting of an aged woman and three small children; 
the youngest was a mere infant, apparently not more 
than two months old. It had scarcely a rag to cover 
it, and lay shivering on a little heap of straw. 

The old woman, whose clothing was a mass of 
Tags, which seemed to have been thrown upen her, 
sat close under the hedge, shivering. 
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A short black pipe was in her mouth, and she 
appeared to be deriving much consolation from the 
bad tobacco. 

The other two children were quarrelling, like 
little dogs over a half-picked bone. 

A more pitiable and wretched group it would have 
been difficult to find. ; 

“ Seo!” said the strange sybil, pointing towards it, 
‘*helpless infancy and helpless age—without fvod, 
élothes, or fire, this chill October morning ; there’sa 
sight for a parson, there’s a text for a sermon ; there's 
a subject fora long-winded, gushing article in one of 
your tremendous daily papers !’’ 

Certainly this woman’s manner of speaking, her 
very look, her whole presence was distasteful in the 
extreme to Ethel Thorncliffe. . 

She hesitated about following her when, pausing 
before a gate which led into a wild plantation, the 
sybil invited her to enter. 

** You need not be afraid,’’ said the woman, “ I 
am not going to murder you and rob you among 
those trees.” 

Ethel, ashamed of her momentary terror, hastily 
entered the gateway, and soon she was trampliug 
down the leng grass and ferns, all wet as they 
were with the October dew. 

The woman led the way witha careless, swinging 


ate. 

All of asudden she turned round, leaned against a 
tree, and folded her arms across her chest. 

* You are in love, young lady,’’ said the gipsy, 
‘* with one who is mean enough to value your affec- 
tion only for the sake of the wealth which he hopes 
it will bring him. The man whom you love isa 
spendthrift and libertine—those are the words, I 
believe, which society would use to describe such a 
character as his; but the world is one great farce, 
and those who blame yoar favourite are no better 
themselves.” 

Here the woman broke into a sardonic laugh. 

Then Ethel, speaking with more spirit and indig- 
nation than was her wont, cried out to the woman: 

** I did not come here, my good woman, to hear 
your opinion of the world and its customs. I 
thought you said you would tell me my fortune, 
although I was very foolish to consent to such a 
thing.” 

‘* Your fortune!” repeated the woman, “ that is 
to say, you hoped I should tell yon you woula 
marry a duke some day, that your diamonds would 
outshine those of the Royal princesses; and that 
the fame of your beauty would be spread from ons 
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end of the kingdom to the other. Those are the 
kind of stories that young ladies like when they go 
to have their fortunes told. You do not like to be 
told that your lover is false, and yet he is false, 
lady. His love is given ina different direction ; he 
visits in London at the house of a man who does a 
great deal of talking, and who reads a great deal of 
MS. This man is poor, but he isa gentleman; and 
he has a daughter, whom your false lover swears has 
the brightest eyes in the world. They are black 
eyes, lady, black as night and sparkling as dia- 
monds. This girl your lover ioves madly; but he 
cannot marry her, he is too poor, and she scarcely 
90 the clothes she stands in, for they are not paid 
or. 


Tne woman had taken the hand of Ethel, and she 
seemed to be scanningit closely. A peculiar smile 
drew down the corners of her lips. 

Presently she dropped the hand—her eyes were 
fixed upon the long rank grass. 

The expression of her face was a most repulsive 
and extraordinary one at that moment, 

Her brow was knotted into a savage scowl, while 
her lips were parted in a peculiar and mocking 
emile, 

‘I see a strange fate for you, younglady! One 
seeks you who has wealth untold at his command! 
You despise him, although he is noble and gracious 
and adores you; although he is gifted twenty times 
more than your paltry popinjay lover. However, 
he need not despair, you will marry that man.” 

The woman pronounced these words emphatically 
and loudly. 

Ethel started; she was thrown off her guard. She 
was excited, and she exclaimed: 

** Never !”” 

“ You will marry that man!” repeated the woman, 
raising her flashing eyes from the grass, and fixing 
them upon the lovely face of [Ethel Thorneliife. ‘ It 
is written in the book of fate. I saw it written 
years ago, when I was in the Kast, before you were 
born, little chicken. It is as useless for you to 
attempt to escape your fate, pretty one, as it would 
be for a poor bird caught in the snare of a fowler te 
break through the tangled meshes and fly mid the 
pure air of Heaven. No, your fate is sealed ; I have 
nothing more to say.” 

Here the woman folded her arms azain across her 
chest, and smiled a bland emile on Ethel. 

The frown had left her brow, anc hr countenance 
was no longer so repulsive tc contemplate. d 

Ethel was now in a great aurry to be rid of this 
woman and her bad auguries. 
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Hastily drawing her purse from her pocket, she 
placed five shillings in the creature’s palm. F 

Without any other word than good morning, 
hurriedly uttered, Ethel turned and retraced her 
steps towards the gateway in the lane. 

She was soon made aware that the woman was 
following her with long strides. 

‘As she entered the lane her disagreeable new com- 
panion began to walk by her side. 

Ethel quickened her pace, but the woman stalked 
along as unconcerned as possible, still side by side 
with the young lady of the manor. fae 

“You have left your children, and your mother, 
aid Ethel, as she paused at the gate which led into 
the Denethorp estate. 

“Tam aware of that, pretty dove; but at pre- 
sent my business concerns you more than my chil- 
dren or my mother. I have made up my mind to 
accompany you.” : 

“Bat I must request you will do nothing of the 
kind,’’ returned Ethel. 

‘How many requests have I minde,” retorted the 
woman, “which have never been granted ? And 
now, my young lady from the manor, you will find 
that it is impossible for you to be refused. Where 
you go this morning I go also.” 

Ethel’s indignation rose to fever heat. : 

She stamped her foot, and her splendid eyes 
flashed, 


“Yon are aware,” she cried, “that I could give 


you incharge for this insolence.” 

‘You sould, pretty bird, if there were anybody 
near willing to take charge of mo; but I think I 
should prove a difficult person to deal with if any- 
one attempted to lay a hand uponme.”’ 

Here the tall and sturdy woman bared her brown 
stalwart arm, and held her clenched fist close to 
Ethel’s face. 

«One stroke of this,” she said, ‘and I could lay 
you senseless among the fern leaves im youder plan- 
tation. I never stop for trifles!” 

Ethel glanced up and down the lonely lane in 
despair, and along the coppice path belonging tc 
Denethorp, and anon towards the park land which 
she had crossed from Greywold. 

Not a creature was in sight, and the bend in the 
lane hid even the three children and the old woman 
from view. 

Suddenly the woman grasped the shoulder of 
Ethel with a fierce, nay, a deadly grip. 

Murder!—was it not something even worse ?— 
looked out of her wicked eyes. 

The dreadful face was close to that of Ethel’s, 
the hot breath fanned her cheek. 

Another moment.and she felt herself smothered 
as it were against the chest of this. fearful being. 
To struggle was useless, for this woman appeared 
to possess muscles of iron, 

Robbery and murder was in Ethel’s thoughts, 
but she hadalmost emptied her purse for the benefit 
of this atrocious female miscreant, and the only 
, eamag she possessed—her garnets—were safe at 

ome, locked im. her jewel drawer at the manor. 


It was a. moment.of horror for Ethel Thorneliffe, 
end meanwhile the October sunshine was streaming 
down into the lane, shining upon the rank herbage, 
the nettles, and the long grasses, which bordered the 
road. under the hedge rows; the long sprays of the 
blackberry bushes were loaded with fruit; the birds 
wore twittering amid the tall trees. “ 

She could hear the sound of the river rushing 
joyously over its bed of stones and crags in the park 
of Grey wold, 

In the distant pastures on the Denethorp side she 
could see the castle basking in the autumn sunbeams, 
the voices of nature were glad about her, but there 
was no sound orsight of human tones or human form to 
comfort her, or assure her of protection against this 
terrible and mysterious being, who holding Ethel at 
@ little distance from her, and still grasping her 
shoulders tightly, glared down upon her as it were 
with a strange look of hatred which was not 
altogether human; so thought, at least, this. sensi- 
tive and imaginative sister of Roger Thornciiffe. 

That this woman was mad ; that forsome inscruta- 
ble reason she regarded her with a deadly and 
ferocious animosity; that she meant to take her life 
and not only to take it, but to commit the act in the 
most cruel manner possible, was nothing more than 
Ethel believed and anticipated while held at arm’s 
lengch by this strange, savage sybil of the woods. 

All at ones came the welcome sound of a horse’s 
festa lvancing «ta hand-gallop along the lane, the 
woman, gipsy, spy, escaped lunatic, whatever shs 
was, heard the cheerful clattering of the hoofs as 
plainly as did Ethel Thorncliffe. 

She loosened her hold of the beautiful girl, she 
frowned savagely, she stepped. backwards, she opened 
the little gate which led from Denethrop into the 
lane, then, while her jetty eyebrows were knitted 


together into an evil scowl above the bridge of her 
well formed nose, her mocking lips parted in a 
fearful and sardonic smile, and she said bitterly : 
“Adieu, fair maiden, for the present, we shall 
meet again when you least expect it.” 
Then the creature rushed across the lane,scram bled 
through the hedge on the other side with the 
agility of a wild cat, and Ethel lost sight of dher just 
as the approaching horseman came into view. | 
Ethel hardly knew whether it was joy or anguish, 
gratitude or contempt, which filled -her heart, so 
strangely mingled were her feelings, when she recog- 
nised in this horseman Harold Harcourt. _ 
The stud at Denethorp was not, .n extensive one, 
but it could yet boast of a few good mounts, and the 
black horse ‘which Harold satsn that Ogtober 
ing was a splendid creature. ] 
—— Harcourt-was'a skilled horseman, gay and | 
ful he looked as he approsched the spot where. 
Eith-l steed, desning for support upon the gate, hi 
He was 
ee had | 
since the previous day. 
She was:jpale, she trembled, her ‘durge eyes were p 
wot with tears, and yet her short apper lip curledas | 
he bad never seen ‘it curl before. 

He drew:in the reins of his horse,then turned him, 
towards the gate where Miss Thornoliffe stood. 
“*Dthel;” he exclaimed, in .a tone of distress, 
“hint ds ithe matter? Are youill?” 

‘She hesitated. 

She had mado up her mind never to speak to 
Harold again, only just to write one letter, in which 
sherwould-take farewell of him, télling him she had 
discovered ‘his perfidy, and refusimg al] explanation, 
which she fancied would be useless, for it never 
entered into Ethel’s head to doubt Roger, or to sup- 
pose that her brother was other than upright, honour- 
able, and ‘true,a gentleman, and a Thorncliffe. 

Mistaken in ono case he might be, and she had 
wished to hear Mary Anson’s story from her own lips, 
but yet she believed in her own heart that Harold 
was false to her, at least, that he loved her not, for 
had not Roger promised to show her a letter in which 
the young seion of the House of Harcourt had 
spoken of her as an encumbrance that must be taken 
with her expected wealth ? 

He might not have been the seducer of Mary 
Anson, perhaps, but he loved another woman, while 
he wished to marry Ethel for her fortune. 

No wonder then that Harold read strange, cold 
depths in Miss Thorncliffe’s glorious eyes, as ‘she 
turned them towards him. 

The face was hardly as the fuce.of Ethel, 

** Ethel, are you ili ?”’ repeated Harold. 

“T shall be better, I trust,” answered Ethel, “But 
I must have patience, Mr. Harcourt,” 

** Mr. Harcourt !” 

He echoed the two coldly spoken words, in a tone 
of alarm. 

He sprang off his horse, threw his bridle over a 
fence, and hastened to the side of Ethel. 

He strove to possess himself of her hand. 

Ethel struggled with him to prevent this friendly 
familiarity. | 

Harold managed to capture the fair, small aristo- 
cratic hand, on which he hoped to place ove day the 
golden emblem of the union which nothing but 
dvath would ever dissolve. 

The hand lay betweon his own two strong palms, 
but the head was turned away. 

Ethel Thorncliffe was looking through a mist of 
teirs over the country side, beyond where the cattle 
were feeding in the distant pastures, te where the 
many-coloured October woods clothed the sides anid 
crowned the brows of a hill called “ Temptation’s 
Seat’ by the peasant folks in thatcounty. 

Temptation Seat has another namo in the geo- 
graphy, no doubt, but thatis the name by which it 
goes in the county where Greywold Manor stands. 

High and low, rich and poor, have no other name 
for the wood-clothed bill which separates two coun- 
ties from each other, and which looks on its north 
side, where it is bare of all trees, right out te the 
sea, 

Perhaps it might have struck Ethel Therncliffe 
that Temptation Seat was in some way an emblem of 
ber own fortunes, 

On one side clothed with verdure, and bright and 
a ful as her life had been up to the previous 
night. 

On the other side hare, bleak, bereft of every joy, 
every warm and glowing hope, with nothing ahead 
but the restless sea of life on which she wust embark, 
a storm-vessel, rudderless and piloti.ss, and so drift 
rae towards that bourne from which no traveller re- 

urns. 

Thus gloomily, thus desperately did the young 
laly of the manor regard her future and her life. 
That there should be other pilots who would 
guide her lonely bark across the ocean of life, never 
entered into the thoughts of Ethel Thorncliffe, 


d over theface of his beloved 


sible. Where have you been? 


For her there was but one lover in tho world--and 
his name was Harold Harcourt. 

He had proved false. Henceforth then her days 
would be loveless and joyless until the end. 

In her young romance she prayed that that end 
might be soon. 

Meanwhile the hands of Harold clasped hers, and 
his voice soothing, pleading, tuned by passions, and 
eloquent with genuine feeling, sounded like music in 
her ears. 

But she told herself that his voico was but 
as the voice of asyren which lurgs those who listen 
to their destruction. 

Her hand still rested in his hand, but her eyes 
were turned away. 

**Bthel, have 1 offended: you? Bat it is impos- 
Where are you 


oing?”? 
She had forgotten now sll about the horrible 
‘wouan who alarmed her so desperately, as @om- 


in any way for the greet | spletely as if such a creature never oxisted. 


Thus that extraordinary woman had ample time 


|torapnke her escape, unpursued by the righteous 


sr of Harold Hareourt. 
“Phen Ethel-found voice to speak. 
“« Mr. Harcourt, yousn I from henceforth must 
theas strangers to each other. I cannot offer. you 
amy friendship, indeed you would nos value it in 
your heait, whatever your false lips might utter, 
‘end——” 


ere she attempted to draw away the hand which 
‘Garold was still holding. 

“f Lamust beg now that this matter willend atonco 
‘and for ever bebween us. I can give no explanation. 
Ltewould be too painful t@me !” 

“But, Ethel,”’ cried Harold, passionately, “surely 
I heveva wight to ask why you treat me: in this 
manner, Yeu promised only yesterday--you pro- 
mised me‘toJdore.me eternally, and now you coolly 
toH:me you willawt give me your friendship. What 
have I-done ? or what do you suppose I have done?’’ 

“Only acted,’? answered Ethel, “as I supposo 
every man of the world would act~ looked on mar- 
riege as a stepping stone to fortune —and pro- 
fessed love where you only felt contemptuous and 
weary indiiference! No, it is no use, Mr. Har- 
court 2 

Here Ethel spoke more loudly, her tender tone of 
regret changed to one of indignation, for the memory 
came suddeuly and strongly back to her—the memory 
of what Roger had said: that he could show her a 
letter in wirich she was spoken of by Harcourt as 
the encumbrance that must be taken with the for- 
tune. 

“We can never be friends—that my feeling for 
you may become ene of indifference, is a boon which 
Leagerly desire—but 4s it is, indignation, contempt, 
and anger, have almost conspired to make me almoat 
hate you !” 

That the beautiful, gentle Ethel Thorncliffe 
should speak thus bitterly, so paralysed Harold Har- 
gaa astonishment, that he positively stood 
ag a3 e 

ateanwhile, Ethel drew her hand from his and 
turned away, notithis time in the directionof Dene- 
thorp, she did not:wish him to-suspect her of seeking 
Mary Anson. 

She crossed the lane, and opened the gate that led 
to the Greywold lands, 

Harold Harcourt followed her. 

‘* Ethel, in pity, in common “chasity, tell me why 
you are treating me in this. way—’’ but the vision of 
that letter which Roger had promised. to show her 
still stood between Eihel and Harold Harcourt. 

“Tecan give you. noexplanation,’’ ahe said, “further 
than this: I have discovered, no matter how, that 
your love for me was only a protence, You believe 
that I shall one day inherit.a fortune,thia fortune 
you desire to possess, so you have resolved within 
yourself to marry me if I will have you. -Meamwaile 
the whole of your life has been one falsehood, one 
great wicked untruth. I have thought yous hard- 
working student, while you have, in reality, been 4 
dissipated profligate. With my gold you would have 
paid your debts, and lavished gifts on your evil:com- 
rades. ‘You have even written a letter in which you 
have spoken of me as the encumbrance to be taken 
aloug with my. fortune; and that letter willsoon be 
in my possession.” 

“Show me that letter, Miss Thorncliffe,’’ eried 
Harold. 

“You would say that it was a forgery,’’ cried 
Ethel, contemptuously. ‘You would deny all 
knowledge of it. One who has acted as you have 
acted, is capable of everything false, dishonourable, 
wicked. No—no—do not attempt to fellow me,” 
for Harold had pusbed back the gate, and was 
striding on forwards along the grass path within the 
precincts of Greywold. 

Ethel turned round and faced him. 














“TI forbid you to follow me, henceforth Greywold 


‘Mr. Harcourt, advance no further;”” she said: 
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and you must be strangers. The business of my life 
must be to forget the past with its false-colours aud 
deceptive lights.” 

Tue beautiful girl clasp2d her ~hands tightly, her 
eyes were fixed on the blue distance of the horizon, 
ae though she read a story in the skies, or was gazing 
upon & vision. 

* The false,:falao. past,’ she repeated, ‘“ I believed 
myself dwelling in an earthly Eden where the foun- 
tains were ever playing—the flowers were ever 
tloomiag—the birds always.singing—and now I sud- 
denly discover that this garden is a mere pageant— 
the flowera.are tinsel—the tress are of cardboard—the 
song of the binds is artificial—the fountains are 
painted shams. It is a garden for the stage. An audi- 
ence might bave sat at a distance. aud commented 
upon ‘the perfection of the effect. But what of the 
wayfarer who should attempt to shelter himself from 
the heat, beneath those cardboard. branches, or to 
quench his thirst at those painted fountains? his 
disappointment would have been a faint type.of the 
despair I should have felt had I joined my fate to 
yours. I should have expected.a happy home~a 
loving husband. I should have founda man who 
would have spoken words of love, only in order that 
he might possess himself of my gold. I should have 
been a deserted wife. My home would have been 
but the prison house of my sorrow. No, Harold Har- 
court, I can only tell you to leave me.” 

She turned away suddenly as she spoxe, and hur- 
ried along towards the river. 

Harold gazed after her eagerly ; at the same time he 
eheltered his.eyes with his hand, for the bright Oc- 
tober stushine was glitering upon the woods and 
meadows, 

He knew not whether to follow her. 

Her indignation against hi. seemed 'to be so mighty 
—her contempt so avnibilating—her conviction of 
his perfidy so strong. 

Hirold was not slow in discovering the author of 
the scandal which had embittered Ethel against him. 

_ suspicions pointed truiy towards Roger Thorn- 
cliffe. 

That young gentleman had speken to him bitterly 
anJangrily respecting his fair sister. 

Harold bad nob the highest epinion of Ethel’s 
brother, but he. was.shoeked and pained to think that 
l@ would descend to. the meanness of a false accusa- 
tion and a forged letter. How terrible also would 
it be, to be compelled to tell Ethel that her brother 
was dishonourable ands rascal. “Indeed, unless she 
should behold his villany with her own eyes, Miss 

- Thorneliffe wou}d never believeanything against her 
beloved brother Roger, and of that Harold was quite 
aware, 

He decided then that at that.moment it would be 
aseless to follow Ethel Thorucliffe—he would only be 
driven back again. ‘ 

He was pale asashes when he turned into the road 
again, the, bright colour had faded not only from his 
checks, but even from his lips. 

His iarge eyes looked ‘fierce and bright, his whole 
face was haggard. 

The mind of Harold’ was in 2 chaos of confusion— 
the blow had come so suddenly, the loss of Ethel’s 
jo7>, and then his enemy, so near to hitn, so palpable 
and yet so unattainable—for how could he: quarrel 
with, orchallenge, the brother of the girl he loved so 
mally, 

Hurold returned to the gate where hehe had left 
his herse tethered, loosed the bridle, sprang into 
the saddle, andigalloped down the lano- ata headlong 
paseo, : 

Ho passed the wretchet little greup atthe right, 
he did not. motice the aged woman, the newly-born 
infant, on the dittle fighting childven,buthe had not 
long:passed the group when suddenly a talk woman 
—_ though a gap in the hedge, and stood in 

is path. 

A painter would gladly have sketched this.woman, 
« scarlet hood, was,on her head, she had jetty hair, a 
keen face, and she wove a patehed skirt, 

, ie spread ous her arms and burst.into a loud 
augh, 

Harold’s horse planged.and reared, and had not 
the law student been an accomplished rider, he would 
inevitably have been thrown. 

As it,was, he drew.up the rains, and succeeded in 
soothing the startled animal into composure. the 
Woman, me inwhile,, stood by laughing iusolently. 

Harold was.in no mood to meet this bad couduct 
With patience or politeness, 

“Confound you,’ he said, losing the habitual 
courticpy of manner towards the fair sex; “ how dare 
you startle my horse so? If there were a policeman 
I would give you in charge.” 

“But there isn’t a policeman,” cried the woman, 
triumphantly. “I’sa pity some of you gentlefolks 
can’t have policemen stationed all along tho roads 
aud hedges iu the country, so as to take up and im- 
Prison every unfortunate creature vf the lower classes 





who doesn’t lie down in the dust bofore you, and beg 
of you to ride over thew rough shod. “I suppose you 
hope it will come to that some day—but you’re mis+ 
taken, things are not going your way any longer— 
they are going our w«y. Your fine country houses 
will tumble about your ears some of these nights. 
There'll be crackling timbers, end red flames, and 
volumes of smoke—ha—ha—ha !” 

“Get out of my way, woman, if you please,” cried 
Harold. “Iam ina hurry, I—” 

“You are in a hurry to escape from yourself,” cried 
the woman, “ and you can’t do it. I can-tell you 
something of the past—something of the present—and 
somethiug of the future. And I will doit, too, for 
you daren’t ride over me, and I mean to standin your 
way, and tell you a bit of my mind.” 

Harold wisaed at all risks to escape from the 
woman, 

His business did not lead him along that particular 
lane—he was merely riding for exercise—therefore, 
hastily wheeling about his horse, he was making for 
the opposite direction, when the creature, agile as 
- gera stood again before him—on the other 
wide. 

** You can’t get rid of me, sir,’ she cried, “it’s 
just impossible. You must give me five minutes’ 
attention, then you shall go on your way. You have 
quarrelled with your ladylove, bave you not? And 
you are ready to knock everybody elze down, that’s 
the way of wen folks crossed im love. Your ladyiove 
has toid you a fine story: don’t believe a word of it, 
nota word, She knows you aro poor, and she is in- 
clined now to warry for gold ; she says youre false 
but it is she who is false. I haven't been in the east 
solong for nothing. I haven’t studied for nothing.” 

Harold had let nis horse’s reins fall upon its neck, 
he stared at the woman in amazement. 

How had this wild creature fathomed his secret ? 
It was chance, of course, but it was an extraordinary 
chance. Lt was so extraoidinary that heresolved to 
listen awhile to the woman, insolent jade as sue un- 
doubtedly was: 

** You will find out,’’ cried tho sybil, shaking her 
forefinger at Harold, “ that.what I say is undoubtedly 
true. ‘Chere willbe tears.and hysterics,,aud a fair 
lady. who, talks of takivg the veil, but who instead 
goes to Londin, and flaunts it there, atteudei by a 
rich suitor, who paves his way with diamonds. Arter 
a while your fair damsel tecomes consoled, then 
there axe bridal wreaths, and marriage bells, and a 
great.cake, and a splendid breakfast, andthe fair lady 
is.whirled off in a coach and six, or, perhaps, in a 
coach and eight, for the bridegroom is ricer than a 
royal priuce !”’ 

Harold Harcourt-listened—a scarlet spot burned 
amid the pallor of each cheek—the light in his eyes 
grew lurid. Could it.be possible? had this sybil, 
wandering about the country, and picking up news 
as such creatures sre reported to do through ser- 
vants’ gossip—or othor illegitimate sources—had this 
reature managed to light upon the truta? 

He bad heard rumours of arich friend of Roger 
Thorncliffe’s who visited occasionally at Greywold. 

Was it possible then that Ethel, grown alarmed 
at. the prospect of a long engagement ending in a 
married life of poverty, and perhaps fearful of being 
cut ont of,her great unele’s will, ad resolved to do 
what so many.wise young ladies do, marry for car- 
riages, diamonds, glitter, show, and wealth ? 

It was possible—it was just possible. 

But ifso, Etholwas not the Ethel whom he had 
loved, and. yet, alas, he felt convinced in his heart 
that he should be compelled to go on loving that 
mewory a loag as he lived. 

No new idol, no second love would ever replace 
what he had lost. 

His was. deep nature, strong and true, and he 
bitterly owned to himself that he had given, as it 
were, gold for dross. 

While these theughts were passing through his 
mind, the woman stood before him, her white teeth 
gleaming in a saucy smile—hor large eyes flashing. 

“You don’t take the news cheerfully, sir,’’ she 
said. ‘But I’m going to ask you to toss me a silver 
half-crown as a reward for having hit upon the truth, 
and I have something pleasanter to tell you, too. 
There’s a lady as rich a Jew who loves you, andif you 
like you may marry her, and roil along in your car- 
riage and four next week, You may make a great 
name before the world if you choose, and some day 
you may get in among the Parliament men, and ake 
them all stare. I hope by that time we shall have 
pulled down some of the follies that raise their heads 
in this country. 

“ Fine old manors and Ianded estates, and sound- 
ing titles must go to the dogs, all things must 
crumble to dust, and a new order must come in, but 
you'll be all right, for you are a clever one, and a 
plucky one, Ab, bless you, noble gentleman,” her 
voice took a whining tune as she spoke, ‘‘ think of 
the poor who have no food, and uno firing, and no 
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shelter. T have my old mother and my three helpless 
little childreu lying on the grass ‘just round the cor- 
ner. No clothes to cover them, nothing to eat, 
nd fire to warm them, You ican see them if you 
ike 

Harold hastily. tossed the strange sybil a half- 
crown. 

She picked it up, and suddenly gavo hima bobbing 
countrified courtesy. 

He wheeled his horse right about, and galloped out 
of sight, 

The woman stood and watched him. The mocking 
smile left her lip, and her eyebrows contracted into 
a frown, which made her dark face look wicked, nay, 
diabolical. 

** Biess you, my fine gentleman,” ishe said, “and 
go to old Harry with you, for a proud, insolent 
popinjay. Yes, andI shall have great pleasure in 
seeing your old house at Denethorp tumble about 
your ears. The time will come, no doubt, when 
there’ll boa waking up in these parts, there'll bo 
some crackling of timbers, and some toppling down 
of chimney stacks; some of these slow going ones 
will take a lesson from the French, and they’! mako 
a few of the great ones fly away from their big 
chiteaux under cover of darkness, and leave them 
behind to be burnt to the ground, and sacked aud 
plundered, Qh, I hope soon to see that day, butit 
won’t be yet; long before then the baronet at Dene- 
thorp will have to turn out of his house, his home 
and lands will be swept away. He’jl go up to 
London, and get into an almshouse of some sort, 
Christopher, the eldest son, will have spent all his 
mother’s money, My lady and her daughter will 
take in needle work, aud, as for yonder Jackanapes, 
he’ll have nothing to support him, while hes 
studying in town ; he’ll become usher in a school. 
Yes, I shall be glad to see that day, ‘hero are a 
great many people in this fine world that I hate, but 
from this day forth I shall hate you worse than one 
of them, my fine gentleman, andI shall work hard to 
thwart you in every respect,” 

The woman then turned on her heel, and walked 
forwards in the direction where the old hag and the 
wretched children were crouching under the hedge. 

Harold Harcourt rode along at a headlong paca. 
He scarcely guided the horse which he bestrode ; he 
hardly saw where he was going. 

It was, perhaps, extraordinary that he should heave 
placed such faith in the jargon of the strange vaga- 
bond woman whom he had just left in the lane. But 
her representations seemed to tally with the circum. 
stances surrounding him—and with the conduct of 
Etiel, 

It wus just possible—nay, it was likely that Miss 
Thorncliffe would eventually give her hand in 
marriage to the millionaire who was staying at Grey. 
wold. 

Harold’s blood raced hotly throngh his veins, his 
nature was a noble one, but there were some qualities 
which he lacked. 

He was not a patient nor a very self-possessed 
young man ; his feelings were exceptionally strong. 
And it seemed to him now that there was nothiug for 
him but despair in the whole world. 

If he had found it impossible to win the love of 
Ethel Tiorncliffe, then he would have buckled to his 
work bravely enough, and have endeavoured to 
become the prop and support of his mother and 
sister. 

Ambition also would have urged him on to make 
his name great at the English bar. 

And he wonld have striven to do something to pay 
the mortgage off his father’s estates. 

He would not have cast himself down in despair 
because he had failed to win the Jove of the only woman 
worth winning, in his opinion; in the world. 

He would have made up his mind to do withont 
love, just as a person deprived of sight, or of some 
other blessing, common to humanity, makes up his 
mind to go through life iu darkuess or in weakuess, 
doing his duty as far as he was able. 

But now having won the love of Ethel, and 
anchored his soul as it were upon that hope, it 
seemed that the humiliation, the bitter disappoint. 
ment of the loss, was more than he was able to bear. 
All kinds of wild thoughts chased each other 
through his brain during that mad ride. 

He dashed on through lanes and bye-roads, and 
presently he found himself by the side of a high 
wall, moss grown aud ancient. 

It was one of the bountaries of Denethorp. 
Soon he came to a gate, it was not the entrance 
gate, but a small one that was kept unlocked ior the 
convenience of the family. 

Andagrass path led by a short cut across the 

ark to tue house, 

Harold descended from his horse, unbolted the 
gate, led him tirongh, mouuted again, and tie2 
rode towards the house, 
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Denethorp itself was emtowered in trees, which 
were now in the full glory of their autumnal beauty. 
Indeed the whole park was dotted with splendid 
timber. Reckless had been the extravagance of the 
baronet, and his eldest son Christopher. — P 

Not only they, however, but their immediate 
ancestors also had been spendthrifts of the worst 
kind, heavy mortgages had descended to the present 
baronet, and now, in the language of a gossip in the 
County — ; 

“The Harcourts had nota chair to sit on, that they 
could call their own, for the very furniture in the 
house was mortgaged, and most of the family plate 
and jewels had been sold,” : 

Harold gallopped through a side avenue, and 
then came in sight of the house. 

It was a large, fine, old place built of a dark 
coloured stone. Its architecture dated back three or 
four bundred years, it had mullioned windows, over- 
hanging gables, and heavy stone copings. 

A great vine clothed one side, a rich American 
creeper was trained over the handsome stone porch 
and pillars, and formed a splendid frame work for 
three large bay windows in the front. 

Harold rode round into the stable yard, gave his 
horse to a hunchbacked old groom, and then 
entered the house by a side door, he mounted a stair- 
case down which Charles the Second had escaped, so 
said tradition, during the wars of the Parliament. 

It was a narrow staircase of polished oak, which 
twisted, and twined, and coiled like a serpent around 
one wing of Denethorp House, until it landed the 
climber on a long corridor, at the end of which was 
Lady Harcourt’s suite of three rooms. 

The angry and despairing young gentleman strode 
along this corridor, until he reached the outer door 
of his mother’s rooms. 

At this door he knocked loudly. 


(To be Continued.) 








DYES. 


Permit us to remind our lady renders that a var¥ 
amount of amusement is attainable by the practice 
of the art of “dyeing.” With a sixpenny bottle of 
Judson’s magenta or violet dyes and a pail of hot 
water, a child’s frock, a table-cover, or a jacket can 
be dyed thoroughly in five minutes. The following 
testimonial from a correspondent tells ina few words 
what can be done with these marvellous chemical 
preparations, which, we believe, may be procured at 
most of the chemists’ shops: 


“Srr,—Your “ Simple Dyes for the People” only 
require a trial to be duly appreciated. I have used 
them for some time, and recommended them to many 
friends, who, with myself, find in them an item of 
the highest economy. H ving been successful with 
the smaller articles, I tried the larger, and now dye 
all at home, viz.—Curtains, Table Covers, Dresses, 
&c., with the most satisfactory results. W. B.A. 


We can acd our testimony to the truth of the abov 
—true economists will try for themselves, 


As a hare when born and hounds pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she 


ew, 
And “‘ dies at home ”’ at last. 





ALEXANDER POPE AND WOMEN. 








One point in Pope’s history must not be over- 
looked, and that is his feelings with regard to 
women. He was capable of writing the bitterest 
satires on the sex and the most complimentary lines. 
His invalid habits rendered him peculiarly depen- 
dant upon their attentions, and yet we doubt 
whether @ man so touchy and captious as he 
generally was could ever have excited in a woman 
any deeper feeling than that of pity, which, though 
said to be akin to love,is by no means a synonymous 
term for it. 

He might truly be admired for his genius, pitied 
for his suffering, but not loved. No! that involves 
a feeling which needs tenderness for its develop- 
ment, and that grace was sadly lacking in our great 
poet. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague and Martha Blount 
are the two women whose names are associated with 
Pope’s, and, though widely differing in their natures, 
they held, each in their own peculiar fashion, but at 
different periods, their sway over him. 

His intimacy with the Roman Catholic family of 
Blount, of Maple Durbam, near Reading, of which 
Theresa and Martha were the daughters, and 


Edward the son, began when he was nineteen years 


of age. 

At first his fancy was caught by the sprightly, 
handsome Theresa, but after a while he changed his 
mind in favour of the plainer, staider, and altogether 
more commonplace sister, Martha. 

The affectionate intimacy of youth was maintained 
into middle life, with the exception of an interval of 
some years, when he gave himself up completely to 
the attraction of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
She was one of the most brilliantly fascinating 
women who ever lived ; and had far more in common 
with Pope, and his smartness and power of repartee, 
than with many others of ber acquaintance. 

He fancied himself in love with her, and wrote to 
her as if he was; she laughed at him, and though 
the exact circumstances which led to their quarrel 
have never transpired, the result was a deadly feud; 
and in the attitude assumed by Pope he proved to 
the world that his vanity merely, and not his 
affections, had been wounded by her reproof. 

Aman who has really loved a woman can never 
either satirise or spcak dispsragingly of her, and 
Pope’s coarse and bitter attacks upon Lady Mary 
reflect mostly upon himself as one in whose heart a 
deep and true love had never found a home. 

After this quarrel Pope returned to his allegiance 
to Martha Blount, and she obligingly received him 
on the old terms of friendship, in which no warmer 
feeling on either side seems to have mingled; to 
him she filled the post of an elder sister or aunt, to 
whose house he felt he could go with all the freedom 
of a near relative; and when society had offended 
him, or his literary troubles were burdensome, then 
into her willing ear he would grumble to his heart’s 
content. 

No doubt she felt flattered by the preference of so 
notably learned a man, and she pitied his ailing con- 
dition, and liked, as so many women do, somebody to 
pet and to whose comfort they persuade themselves 
they are ossential. 


left her, without being so, the portion of a widow, 
and that this unspoken feeling was the bond of 
sympathy between himself and Swift: if this was so, 
then Martha Blount is very undeservedly placed on 
the same level with Stella, for the one nursed Swift 
through a most trying illness, while the other, if 
biographers are to be credited, treated Pope with a 
coldness which amounted, in his last, hours, to a 
cruel neglect. Vv. M, 








LOST. 


Marwn who have reached the age of thirty years 
look around them in vain for the companions ot 
their youth. For the disappearance of a proportion 
of the latter they can account. Some they know 
have gone abroad, and are making fortunes in India 
or South America while they are ruining their con- 
stitutions, others have been claimed by inexorable 
King Death, and their bones lie beneath pleasant 
yew trees in country churchyards or in the dreary 
cemeteries, which are so pregnantly suggestive. 
that are in and about large towns. 

But they can tell nothing of the rest of those 
who have dropped out of sight, and, it is to be 
feared, out of recollection also. Where are the 
latter gone, and what are they duing? In manya 
case it would but lead to sadness to obtain answers 
to these queries, supposing that it would be possible 
to obtain such answers, 

The missing ones have too often “ gone to the 
bad.”’ They have mostly sunk out of sight because 
they could no longer keep to the surface. They 
have prostituted their talents, misused their time, 
squandered their substance, and given themselves 
up to folly, and are now paying the penalty of their 
wretched conduct. 

This much some of the friends whom they havo 
once known may say, but asto their whereabouts 
ignorance prevails. 

Few of those who flippantly dismiss the subject 
of a missing friend with the mere statement that 
he has made a mess of his career, realise how much 
utter woe is involvedin his undoing, how many 
lives are wrecked thereby, and how many hearts 
ache unceasingly on account of it, even though 
their owners hope that better days are before them 








Two Austrian sisters recently celebrated their 
golden wedding together: The elder aged seventy- 
four, had her six children and thirty-six grand-child- 
ren about her, but the younger sister, aged seventy- 





two, has no children yet. 


Some have thought Pope loved her so truly that’ 
he would not ask her to share his invalid life, but | 


A BRAVE FISHERMAN. 


Tim Queen has been graciously pleased to ctnfer 
the Albert Medal of the Second Class on John Skel- 
ton Summers, master of the fishing boat Flying Scud, 
of Peterhead. The following is an account of the 
service in respect of which the decoration has been 
conferred : 

On the 3rd of August, 1876, Summers was riding 
by his nets, thirty-five miles east-south-east from 
Buchanness, and broke adrift about noon in the 
height of a violont gale, with a dang: rous cross sea 
running, accompanied with heavy rain. 

About fifteen minutes after getting his close-reefed 
foresail set, to make for the land, he observed a boat 
on his weather bow, about a quarter of a mile off, 
with sail down, and making signals of distress. He 
hauled up for her at once, and, on nearing, observed 
she was swamped, and her mast lying over to leeward 
at an angle of about 45 deg., rendering great caution 
necessary in approaching her, for fear of carrying 
away his own mast, as she rolled so heavily in the 
trough of the sea. 

At the first sweep, close on her port quarter, Sum- 
mers picked off two men with lines, but he had to 
wear round and come up to her again five times 
before he succeeded in getting off the third man; 
but, nothing daunted, he repeated his uvre 
nearly twenty times before he got off his last man, 
who was the master, and who was much exhausted. 

Summers first observed the distressed vessel at 
about 12.30, and it was four p.m. before the las 
man was dragged on board. In consequence of the 
violence of the gale, he did not reach Peterhead until 
four o’clock next morning, 2 

The total number of men rescued was six; and 
there is little doubt that this could not have been 
effected if Summers had not displayed great coolness 
and intrepidity, combined with very skilful handling 
of his boat, 











WHENEvVgR:#e drink too deeply of ploasure we find 
a sediment the bottom of hooey which embitters 
the draught we have quaffed with so much avidity. 

, TH« happiness of sensitive souls is changed by the 
sight of the slightest suffering; it is the rumpled 
rose-leaf of the sybarite, 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
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CHAPTER XLII, 


Tz journey to Camberwell was not long, and the 
cab stopped before Haigh Lodge, and Mrs. Biggs 
alighted with pomposity, fairly glowing with her 
pride and satisfaction. 

Sinda and Falla descended and entered the garden, 
the gate being opened bya servant at their ring. 
The trauks were carried in and deposited on the 
grass, the cabman discharged, and Mrs. Biggs led 
the way to the cottage, ascending the steps and pas- 
sing into a small vestibule, and thence into a little 
corridor beyond. 

The cottage was a single one, having rooms only 
upon one side of the narrow hall. ‘The front room, 
the apartment with the lower bay window, was the 
dining-room. Back of it was a bedroom. The 
second floor was taken up by a narrow hall, and the 
drawing-room, running from front to rear of the 
building, and having also a bay window. The third 
floor contained three bedrooms, and the attic was 
given up to servants’ sleeping-rooms, 

The cottage was furnished gaudily, with tapestry 
carpets, cheap lace curtains, furniture upholstered 
in gay brocatels and damask, and silver-plated table- 
ware, and gay china and coarse damasks filled the 
pantries and linen-press. 

Mrs. Biggs exhibited her new domain with great 
delight. She conducted Sinda and old Falla to the 
third floor, assigning to the former the front bed- 
chamber, a gandily-furnished room, which was yet 
palatial after Sinda’s recent accommodations. 

“ The hall bedroom belongs to Simon,” explained 
Mrs. Biggs. ‘ He'll not sleep ’ere regular, but when 
he does, that'll be his room. Mine is behind this, 
overlooking the back garden. You see this room is 
not connected with the others. The servants, two 
on ’em, sleep in the attic, and Faller can sleep there 
tco.”’ - 

‘** Falla must sleep in my own room,” said Sinda, 
‘*She has done so since I was eight years old. I 
cannot let her go from me.” 





“Then I'll have a cot put in,” responded Mrs. 
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Biggs, ‘‘though how you can sleep with that 
heathen in your room passes me. 1’ll have the 
girls fetch up your boxes, Rhody, and you might 
make s handsome twilet. I’m a leddy now, and 
intend to go by the rules of the gentry. Simon is 
going to bring a gentleman—a real gentleman—to 
dinner, 80 make yourself as purty as possible.” 

Sinda was about to beg to be allowed to remain in 
her own room, feeling that she could not encounter 
a stranger, but she repressed her impulse, 

Were not these people her kindred? Should she 
- a reconciled to her lot as speedily as pos- 
sible 

She condemned herself for her pride and contempt 
of Mrs. Biggs and Simon, and resolved to begin her 

work of submission to the former without delay. 

She entered her room and Mrs. Biggs departed. 

Sinda’s boxes were brought up by the two maids, 
and the young girl began her toilet. 

No curiosity or anxiety as to who the expected 
visitor might be entered her mind. No instinct 
warned her that this stranger whom Simon Biggs 
was about to introduce to her was destined to bring 
new darkness and terror to a life already terribly 
overshadowed. 

Yet such was the fact! 

A new element was about to influence her strange 
life—a new and sinister interest about to pervade 
her existence. And what the result should be 
was a problem whose solution none, as yet, might 
guess !’’ 

While Sinda was thus engaged at her toilet, un- 
conscious of the toils gathering about her, threatening 
to destroy her, Simon Biggs arrived at Haigh Lodge 
with a companion, and was shown into the drawing- 
room, 

Mr. Biggs was in good humour again, having em- 
barked upon new schemes from which he expected 
great success and consequent pecuniary profit. 

His.companion was the real gentleman to whom 
Mrs. Biggs had alluded in her remarks to Sinda. 

He was a gentleman by birth and breeding, but he 
had sadly fallen from his early high estate, He was 
the younger son of a country gentleman; was well 
connected, but had long since been cast off and dis- 
owned by his relations. He was called Colonel Darke 
by his familiars, and had formerly been a captain in 
the army, but had been ignominiously expelled the 
service for a theft of money from a superior officer, 
in which disgraceful act he had been detected. 

From the moment of the discovery of bis crime and 
his consequent disgrace, his descent had been rapid. 
He had become a companion of thieves and adven- 
turers, wasa chevalier d’industrie, aud procured a 
living by nefarious expedients, taking good care to 
keep iimself out of the meshes of the law. ‘ 

Having occasion to use an unscrupulous ruffian 
some months previous, he had discovered Simon 
Biggs. Finding him a ready instrument for evil in 
his hands, he had continued to employ him, and his 
influence over his new ally was singularly great, 

Colonel Darke had often large sums of money in 
his possession, and as often he was penniless. Biggs 
regarded him as a wonderful man, He was nota 
raffian, but a thorough villian, and still retained the 
air and manners of a gentloman, with certain powers 
of fascination that had won him adherents and friends 
all his life, and had been otherwise of great service 
to him. 

He was tall and large of frame, with a swarthy 
skin and black eyes, which were keen and piercing 
in their glances. His hair was black and tossed back 
from his forehead, exposing fully bis high, narrow 
forehead. His nose was Roman in shape, and a thick 
moustache covered his mouth, and long, black whis- 
kers depended from his cheeks. He was well dressed, 
quiet, and unassuming, yet possessed a dignity of 
carriage and demeanour that proved he had an excel- 
lent opinion of himself. 

To this man, black of heart, unscrupulous and 
wicked, Simon Biggs had told the romantic story of 
Sinda s career in India, ber splendour and wealth of 
jewels, of her return to England, and the manner in 
which she had come into Mrs. Biggs’s hands. 

The imagination of Co]. Darke was fired by descrip- 
tions of her beauty and grace, and he had eagerly ac- 
cepted Biggs’s invitation to dine at Haigh Lodge. 

“Where is this paragon, Biggs?” he asked, pacing 
the floor, and growing impatient. ‘A girl who is 
hail-fellow-well-met with Lord Tregaron and other 
nobs, would be a treasure toa fellow like me. I in- 
tend to fall in love with her, eh, Biggs 2?” 

“All right,” responded Biggs, who had been ex- 
anining the room and its contents. “If youlike her 
you shall have her. “I’dlike the alliance mightily, 
colonel.” 

“If your lady-sister don’t turn out to be a coarse 
milk-maid,”’ said Col. Darke, ‘‘ I am prepared to win 
her, IfI could get in with Lord Tregaron on friend- 


ly terms, I could win back the position I forfeited- 
And, by Jove! I’ll try for it if she’s hideous as 
Jezebel. I’d marry a friend of Lord Tregaron’s 
daughter if she were poor as Job, and a veritable 
Medusa.” 

‘Her influence would set you up again,’”’ said 
Biggs. ‘* Lord Tregaron was in the army, and has 
influence at head-quarters, and money enough to pave 
your way to your old captaincy. And Rhoda is hand 
in glove with the earl’s daughter. They’re thick 
as two peas, vont been sisters, you know. If you 
win Rhoda—and I swear that you shall have her if 
you want her—you must agree to see her jewels divi- 
ded into three portions, a third for mother, a third 
for Rioda, and a third for me.” 

‘“* My hand on that, Biggs. It’s a bargain.” 

The compact was scarcely settled to the satisfac- 
tion of both men, when Mrs. Biggs, puffing and 
swelling like a porpoise, came waddling into the 
room, 

She was dressed in a bright red silk gown, trimmed 
with white lace, and made low in the neck and short 
sleeves, and her great amplitude of shoulder and arm 
a3 thus exhibited was something marvellous. 

Biggs introduced Col. Darke to her, and the ex- 
officer of the army made a secret grimace behind his 
hand as he bowed low before her, Her red and 
flabby visage flushed with delight at entertaining a 
* real gentleman,” and her vulgarity, always odious, 
was now absolutely disgusting. 

“I’m glad to see you, colonel,” she exclaimed, 
familiarly. ‘“ Now ’t we’ve come into a higher spear 
of live, through my datter, which have been a queen 
in Injy, o real queen with servants by the hundred, 
to speak promiscuous like, I shall go for to entertain 
more than I ever used to. Things is different since 
Rhody came. Though she was a queen or big’un 
out it Injy, as they call it there, you'll find her 
quite afferable, as being my datter she coulan’t be 
otherwise.” - 

The colonel bowed again and thought : 


** If the daughter resembles this old hyena, I think 


I shall be obliged to forego my alliance with her. I 
have snapped at the faintest chance of possibility of 
rehabilitating myself, but I couldo’t endure a wife 
made after the old Billingsgate fishwoman pattern. 
Yet if the girl resembles the mother, how can Lord 
Tregaron be so fond of her, as Biggs says he is? 
She must be different !’’ 

Simon Biggs turned to his mother impatiently. 

** Where’s Rhody ?”’ he asked frowning. 

A rustle was heard in the passage. 

“There she is! ’* oried Mrs. Biggs. 

Simon hurried to the door, and dung it open, 

And Sinda with «soft and willowy grace, came 
gliding into the room. 

Col. Darke started back in an uncontrollable amaze- 
ment at her appearance, 

No greater contrast to Mrs. Biggs and her son 
could have been imagined than this young girl. She 
seemed as much out of place in her home as some 
superb white lily would have been out of place in a 
low bar-room. 

They were coarse and vulgar and ignorant, of 
the lowest class of English people. She was a slen- 
der, high-bred, lovely girl, beautiful as a poot’s 
vision, noble and iutellectual, a perfect lady with a 
haughty sweetness of face and gentle graciousness 
of manner that stamped her asone born to command 
as well as to be adored and cherished. Her life as 
ruler of Khalsar had given to her the air of a young 
empress. These people who claimed to be her kin- 
dred were exceedingly commonplace ; she was dis- 
tinguished in looks and bearing. They were loud 
and noisy; she was exquisitely gentle and refiued 
and elegant, , 

Mrs. Biggs had requested her to dress for dinner. 
In obedience to that request, desiring to honour this 
woman, whom in spite of herself she loathed and 
despised, Sinda had attired herself in a long black 
grenadine robe, with upright frills of point lace. Her 
pale golden hair rippled from her low, broad forehcai 
and was heaped upon her head in fashionable dis- 
hevelment, 

A bunch of pink roses from a solitary bush in the 
garden was clustered upon her bosom, forming her 
only ornament, except the jewelled rings upon her 
fingers and the solitaire diamonds in her ears. 

Simon Biggs drew his breath hard in admiration 
of this peerless young creature. 

He had seen her but once before, and tlat at night 
by the dim light of a tallow candle, and under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar excitement. 

She dawned upon him now in the splendour of her 
grand young beauty, as upon Colonel Darke, as a 
superior being, as unlike himand his motuer as a star 
is unlikea worm. 

Biggs had intended to take her hand and assume 





towards her an air of patronage. 





Instead of carrying out his intention he stood stock 
still, staring at her. 

Mrs. Biggs, however, was not troubled wiih # 
lively sense of inferiority. 

She deemed herself as good as any one, as slie was 
often fond cf saying, and she took a step towards 
Sinda, and with her flabby visage all aglow, and ber 
yellow cap-ribbons flying, she exclaimed, impor- 
tantly: : 

“Colonel Darke, this ’ere’s my datter, Ruody. 
Rhody, this is Colonel Darke, a friend of Simon, as 
I’m happy to welcome to Haigh Lodge, and hopes 
he’ll come often!’ 

Sinda made a stately little bow to Colonel Darke, 
who bent low before her, and then she moved to Mra. 
Biggs’s side. 

She deemed the stranger a man of Simon Biggs’s 
own stripe, and experienced a keen surprise tuat he 
should have the appearance and manners of a gentie- 
man, 

A few remarks from the visitor showed him to be 
& man of education and breeding, of refinement aud 
cultivation, and Sinda’s surprise deepened into 
amazement. 

Colonel! Darke, anxious now to conciliate Mrs. 
Biggs, offered her his arm to escort her to the din- 
ing: room. 

The ex-laundress had been aservant in her younger 
days, and accepted his attendance with a gurgling 
sort of giggle, while Sinda and Simon Biggs followed 
after them in silence, 

They descended the stairs to the dining-room, a 
gaudy apartment with three windows, furnished with 
green blinds, which had been lowered, and with 
coarse lace curtains. 

The walls were covered with Chinese paper, on 
which figured impossible dragons and other animals 
out of all proportion or perspective, agreeably in- 
terspersed with immense red roses which might have 
been taken for mammoth cabbages, pink and blue 
palm trees, and other monstrosities of the auimal 
and vegetable kingdom. 

An oval table, six armchairs, and a tall sideboard, 
made up the list of furniture. 

The table glittered with electro-plate and red- 
striped china ware, and a tall: moderation lamp 
served its usual purpose in addition to that of cenire- 
piece and epergne. 

A dish of wax fruits under a glass dome upon the 
sideboard served to excite the imagination and whet 
the appetite of the diner, 

Mrs. Biggs had procured a very good cook and 
had bade her get up a dinner suitable to a gentleman's 
family, regardless of expense, the ex-‘* workus” 
lodger being in prodigal mood and anxious to astonish 
her stomach with better viands than it had ever 
before entertained. 

The consequence of her carte-blanche to her cook 
was 3 Very good dinner, very well served. 

Mrs. Biggs took her seat at the head of the table. 
Simon, after some parleying, clumsily seated himself 
at the foot. 

Sinda took her place at one side, and Colonel 
Darke sat opposite her, where he could feast his 
eyes upon her face, 

Long before the dinner had been eaten Colonel 
Darke had made up his mind to woo and win Sinda 
to be his wife, regardless of auy obstacle that 
might arise in his path. 

Aiter dinner they returned to the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Biggs had indulged too heavily in port wine, 
and ensconcing herself in a comfortable chair, went 
into a doze, 

Simon Biggs, excited by the luxury of this new 
domicile, set out to explore every room, and taking 
advantage of her pre-occupation, devoted himseli es- 
pecially to an examination of his mother’s private 
effects with a view to plunder. 

We may as well say here that he was unsuccessiul 
in his design, 

Mrs. Biggs had changed Sinda’s gold for bank- 
notes, and these were sewed carefully into the stays 
that embraced her round figure. 

He found no jewele in his mother’s room, and his 
examination of Sinda’s was prevented by tie 
presence therein of old Falla, of whom, like his 
mother, he stood in wholesome awe. 

“ The girl had diamonds in her ears to-night,” he 
muttered. ‘ They didu’t go with the otaer jewels. 
Mother said one set of jewels escaped, because the 
girl had them on her person. 1’ll get hold of them io 
a day or two.”’ 

While he pursued his investigatiens, Colonel 
Darke was devoting himself to Sinda. 

The ex~officer kad fallen in love with the beauti- 
ful girl, experiencing towards her a passion that sur- 
prised himself, 

It had always been his boast that he had kept 
clear of love entanglements, and here he had fallen 
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{nto onefrom which, if he had desired, he could not 
have extricated himself. 

The atmosphere of purity that surrounded her, 
instead of repelling him, actually allured him. Lost 
and guilty as he was, utterly villanous and base, he 
could yet not have loved a woman of his own plane, 
an adventuress, or a scheming person. 

He talked to Sinda of books and found that she 
was well-read, ‘They exchanged opinions upon 
standard authors, and he quoted poetry with a 
melancholy air, and the conversation finally drifted 
to Sinda’s life in India and her high career, which 
had been cut short by the revolution in Khalsar. 
She told of Mr. Hudspeth, paying a glowing tribute 
to his honoured memory, and Colonel Darke then 
asked her many questions concerning Maya, 

“‘ We were always like sisters,” said Sinda. ** We 
often fancied that we were really sisters, but you see 
how differentiy our fates have tufued. She is now 
the Lady Kathariue Elliot, and I am — Rhoda 
Biggs.” 

She spoke thename with an unconscious bitterness 
that did not escap» her hearer. 

“Could there not have been some mistake ?” 
asked Darke. “ Might she not have ‘een Miss 
Biggs and you the daughter of Lord Tregaron ?” 

The girl raised her head suddenly, and ber cream- 
tinted face lit’ up with a quick glow, aud her gray 
eyes, full of dusk shadows, shone like stars, and 
she drew a qrick, sharp bresth. Then the glow 
and light faded, and she wasvery pale again, as she 
said quietly: 

“ There was no possibility of mistake, Colonel 
Darke. Topee confessed the truth——”’ 

“* He would have been more apt to lie !” 

“* Maya had the jewels which formerly belonged to 
Lord Tregaron’s poor young wife——” 

*Topee might have given thom toher. You say 
that the Sepoy was revengeful. Might not his de- 
claration tlint Maya was Lord ‘I'regaron’s lost 
daughter have been a part of his revenge P” 

Sinda started, but became calm again upon the 
instant. 

“The most important proof of all that Maya is 
really the Lady Katharine Eiliot,”’ she said, “is the 
fact that she remembers her early childhood. She 
knew Lord Tregaron at once in spite of the changes 
of years. She knew Mr, Thomas Bathurst, of Cal- 
cutta, She recalled incidents known ouly to her and 
her parents. The proofs are incontrovertible. The 
earl has never experienced ‘a doubt that she is his 
lost child. No, Colonel Darke, Maya is truly the 
Lady Katharine Elliot; as truly as that Tam Rhoda 
Biggs!” 

“And can you remember as plainly as Lady 
Katharine your early childhood ?” 

“No. 1 was very ill with a fever. My early 
childhood is alla blank tome. I have tried to re- 
member. I have been upon the point of doing soa 
dozen times, but the clue I want eludes me. I shall 
not try lonver to recall that sealed past,” said Sinda, 
gravely. “‘I know from my present life very nearly 
what it must have been !’’ 

Colonel Darke smiled and looked thoughtful. 

The contrast between Sinda and Mrs. Biggs was 
so remarkable that he could not avoid indulging in 
strange speculations. 

The girl was a mystery to him—a puzzle that he 
could not solve. 

“T should like to sev the Lady Katharine Elliot,” 
he remarked, giving voice to his secret thoughts. 
** Does she resemble her father ?” 

“No. Se is fair, with flaxen hair, while he is 
dark. I presume she resembles her mother,” replied 
Binda. “She is about my own age.” 

Colonel Darke became thoughtful again. 

Sinda wondered that a man of his education and 
appearance should be on visiting terms with Simon 
Biggs. 

Looking up suddenly, the visitor read that wonder 
in her eyes. 

**Where has your brother disappeared to, Miss 
Biggs?” he asked, looking around. “ He is examin. 
ing your new home, I daresay. He is an odd person, 
as you must have found out, but I am persuaded that 
he is a diamond in the rough. He has done some 
work for me, and he feels grateful to ‘me for help 
that I have given him. Accordingly, he invited me 
here to-day to meet his sister, newly-arrived from 
India, feeling that he aud his mother were not 
exactly congenial company for you. I am glad I 
came,” added the colonel, gallantly, his eyes express- 
ng his intense admiration of her beauty and grace. 
« Aud with your kind permission I shail come often 
hereafter.” 

“I do not receive visitors;” said Sinda, “ but Mrs. 
Biggs will no doubt be glad to welcome the friend 
of her son.” 

** You do not call her mother 2?” 





A look of keen pain passed over the girl’s features, 

** Not yet,” she said, gently. “I -I expect in 
time—it is difficult—” 

*T understand you,” said Colonel Darke, with a 
profound sympathy. 

“I blame myself—” 

“You should not. You areas unlike them ag an 
angel is unlike a clod !” cried the colonel, ardently. 

Sinda’s face grew paler and more proud. She 
was ashamed of her contempt for her supposed kin- 
dred, and forced herself to say gravely : 

“Do not speak to me like that, Colonel Darke. I 
am Mrs, Biggs’s daughter and Simon’s sister. {am 
not ashamed to own the relationship, but you could 
never understand the dreams I have cherisied in 
my Indian home. The name of mother was te me 
holy and sacred. And, I know not why, some 
strange reluctances has not permitted me to call Mrs. 
Biggs by that honoured’ nawe. In time, perhaps, 
but not now, I may so call her. Only as yet l cannot 
dismiss my dreams, I think,” and she smiled sorrow- 
fully. 

She dismissed the eubject, introducing another, 
but Col. Darke’s thoughts recurred to ber relation- 
ship to Mrs. Biggs with strauge pertinacity. 

“T’d like to see Earl Tregaron’s daughter,” he 
said to himself. ‘ There’s something wrong. I 
haven't full faith in this story that this girl is o 
Biggs. She has not one feature or trait of the old 
woman or the son. ThatSepoy was revengeful, and 
keen asa brier. Would he have repented his wrong 
and striven to undo it; or would he have sought to 
do a greater wrong to the man he hated? I must 
look into this, ‘This girl is a perfect mine of wealih 
tome. I shail henceforth devote my energies to her 
capture.” 

He was assiduous in all his attentions throughout 
the evening. Simon Biggs returned somewhat out 
of humour, and sat down beside his mother, arousing 
her from ber slumbers. She became voluble, and 
talked of her great expectations, of her present 
grandeur, and of her past privations, dwelling upon 
her low origin and antecedents with a fraukuess little 
less than startlins. 

Col. Darke congratulated himself that beside her 
and her son he must seem to Sinda an angel of light, 
and he hoped an angel of deliverance. 

At eleven o’clock, or thereabouts, be arose to take 
his leave. 

“ You must come agin, colonel,” said Mrs. Biggs, 
also rising. ‘We'll always be glad to see you. 
Riody—they called her Oinda out in Injy, though 
why I can’t see, for she’s as white as that there 
wall, and whiter couldn’t be, but heathens is hea- 
thens, sir, and not Christians—Rhody ’|l be lonely 
often enough, and I’ll take it kind of you to drop in 
along with Simon and cheer her up like.” , 

“Thank you, Mrs. Biggs: I shall. be delighte 
to come often,” said Col. Darke. “ Rhoda must be 
lon: ly after her long andintimate compauionship with 
her friend, the Lady Katharine Biliot,” 

He regarded Mrs. Biggs keenly, to observe the 
effect of this allusion to Lord Tregaron’s daughter. 

The heavy, purple-flushed face: betrayed no con- 
sciousness of having heard the name, and the colouel 
concluded his leave-takings, and departed in com- 
pany with Simon Biggs. 

As they entered the street and walked onward, 
leaving Haigh Lodge behind them, Simon Biggs-de- 
manded : 

“* Well, Colonel, how do you like her?” 

‘Miss Rhoda? She is magnificent—a real lady!” 
cried Colonel Darke. “ Biggs, I adore her!’ 

** That’s good!” exclaimed Bigge, ‘* And you want 
her for your wife? Mind, it’s honest. marriage, 
colonel. The gal’s-my sister, and I’m ambitious 
for her rise inthe World, and for-mine also—jest a8 
ambitious as you are for gettiag back your old place 
in the army.” - 

“ Then it’s settled,” said Colonel Darke. “ But if 
the girl plays shy ?”’ 

“ She won’t play shy,’’ declared Simon Biggs, with 
an ugly laugh, “I'll manage her. I'll break her ini 
You love her. Her influence with Lord ‘Tregaron 
will set you up again, The marriage will be an 
advantage allaround, One thing I must tell you, 
My mother has the girl’s. jewels in her possession, 
When you are Rhody’s husband, you cam claim them 
and give mea third of their value,’’ 

*‘And the old woman a third? Agreed. Let’s 
make for the Shades saloon, Biggs, and drink to my 
success with Miss Sinda. With or without her 
consent, for or against ker will, I’m bound to make 
her my wife. And what I set my heart upon, I always 
obtain” 

Colonel Darke laughed softly as they burried 
onwards, 

He «aw his way clear he belicved toa brilliant 
Success. 





And darker, deeper schemes were in that villanous 
soul of his than even Simon Biggs supposed—schemes 
concerning Sinda whese audacity would have startled 
and appalied his confederate. 


(To-be Continued.) | 


DRINKS AND HBALTH. 
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Ir faults of the grnvest kind ave to-be found in the 
systems of preparing substances for alimeftation, 
faults equally serious are to-be detected im the qaali- 
ties of substances that are prepared for and ard used 
by the'community ‘as foods‘and drinks: 

The ‘fatt has ‘already ‘been noticed, that within tho 
body the flaid which makes°up ‘the muss of the ‘soft 
tissues, holds the soluble saline matters‘ia solution, 
ant acts a8'thé’menstrifttm:of ‘the colldidal substatces, 
is simple, puro ‘water. "The ‘entitety of at the meécha- 
nism of the organic parts in their individual and in 
their anited capacities résts on this arrangement. 

The specific weight of the blood, the specific 
weight of the fluid secretions, and the important re- 
lative balance of -weight between the blood aud the 
secretions rests on this arrengement. 

The proper suspension of the colleidel’albumen 
and fibrine.in the blood in-conditions:rentty for their 
application, for filling up the waste of the solid-tis- 
sues, rests on this arrangement. - : 

Any process'thatinterferes with thepr lation- 
ships of the water\vf the blood ‘to the tissnes, inter- 
feres with the’ natural uses’ of ‘the’ watér, ‘antl leads 
inevitably to a perversion of function which proclaims 
itself with more*or Tess of intensity as’a disease. 

The-supply of*water for maintaining all the vital 
purposes is from ‘what we drink as fluid directly, or 
from what wé take fn, in combination with solid foods, 
all of which hold in them a quantity of water, 

Some animals, those which subsist on moist vego- 
table food, find in such food itself sufficent water for 
their wants, but man requires a certain small measure 
of water over and above that which is conveyed by 
foods. In natural state of.living-the qanntity fora 
full-grown man néed not exceed twonty-four fluid 
ounces in the twenty-four hours, and I ‘know one 
individual whe, though he leads a moderately active 
life, confines himself to ‘tweuty ounces in’ the period 
named. 

The quantity is of importance, but it is of greater 
moment still that the quality shall be nnalloyed, that 
the design of natire shall be carried out in all its 
perfection, and that the blood shall carry no other 
fluid in its own columns, aud into the membranes and 
tissues, than the one fluid water. 

Let the water be overcharged with saline matters, 
with common salt, with salts of lime, or with solable 
organic substance, and speedily the injurious effects 
of the admixture are developed. __ 

Unfortunately, in many, I might: indeed, say ia 
most of our water supplies, some or other of these 
foreign agents are present, and aconsiderable amount 
of disease is produced by them. But their effects 
are small compared with the admixture of another 
foreign and injurious thing which enters into the 
drinking *watet of the large majority of our com- 
munity, which, under an utterly erroneous impression 
respecting it and its uses is considered ‘too often to 
be a necessary addition, but which is, in trath, an 
unnecéssary pollution. . 

The foreign agent I now refér to is the liquid ealled 
alcohol. This liquid, forming often 25 per ceut.,,nay, 
sometimes 40 per ceut., of the visious drinks, and 
taken in these extreme proportions, in excess often 
of the actual amount even of water that is.requited, 
transforms the whole organism, and modifies all its 
fanctions ; transforms the-very character of themau, 
and produces an animal whichis not strictly 'spedking 
a man, a8 nian was devisdd by the Supréine Power, 
from and by whom he proceeded, buts new'and lower 
creation. 

Health and ‘alimentation’ aré dt ones separated 
when ‘the grand deterivration-of the body by this 
agentis made-a part of the daily’ business for re-sup- 
plying the body with what is called fooil; and though, 
happily for us all, no animal sive man hiitself is sub- 
jected to this perversion of the ordér of nature, the 
evils aré stfficitntly dire from ‘the error as it is, to 
make'us wonder atthe egregious folly of it, and'shud- 
der atthe consequences it entails. 

A Royal Commission on the pollution of rivers has 
sit and sid. When will a al Ovrmmission sit 
and say on this pollution of the rivers ‘of life ? 
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Ir was like:a) bit out. of some marvellous pre- 
Raphaelite picture, this little viillage-in-the heart of 
beautiful Noravandy, 

There was a long, irregular-street, whose stenes 
made walking aoperpetual penance, over whiel: the 
tall, pointed and gabled houses bung their tiny -bal- 
conies,asif to establish a nearer communion with the 
outer world than the narrow, deep-set casement could 
afford. 

In the centreof the village, this wandering village 
widened into a place, with tbe never-failing iountain 
in the middle, about which the women da, in 
their high, conical eaps and short petticoateyto beat 
the linen between sticks and stones, to wash their 
vegetables, and to indulge imthe mewest gossip. 

Down im an angle stood the grey-setone church, 
with its moss-grown tower and its back: teraed upon 
the little square, as.if to show how utterly it renoun- 
ced and shut out the pomps and vanities,of that 
emall world. 

To enter the church, it was necessary to-leave the 
square, and dive into’ the recesses of a kind of alley, 
across Which the houses nearly met, and whereto the 
sun seldom penetrated, and thesmells had-tho merit 
of being very ancient, if not agreeable. 

But once in the church, there was a fine old:pain- 
ted window, looking on the place. I don’t know how 
many hundgeed yeargago, some pious queen of Frauce 
had brightened the church with its beauty; but there 
itis yet, fwesh and glorious, as,if generation. after 
generation"had not passed away. since first its saints 
and martyrs caught the: morning. sunshine on their 
haloed brows, 

You go out of the square; you turn to the right ; 
you mount up, up, what is half a street, half a flight 
- — slong. which you stumble and lose:your 

reath, 

The village lies below you-—-the smooth: ffélds 
stretch out beyond that; further on in the distance 
flashes the bluesea; at your back rise the grandold 
hills ; chateaux peep out among the trees; convents 
lie helf-hidden in the shadow ;.a pictaresque ruin 
crowns the eminence, and over all bends the clear, 
soft sky of Normandy. 

It was still spring when Miriam Vaue first came 
upon that little village wandering over from Engtand 
under no better care: than that of her old Norman 
nurse, Toinette. Any place, provided it was:seclu- 
ded, and had: the ocean between her and her child- 
hood’s home, would be acceptable to Miriam; and 
Toinette, with a lounging to see ber Normandy, ‘after 
long years of exile, brought her hither—and here 
they had remained. 

The summer came and went—the autumn and 
winter; summer had gone again, and autumn? was 
here once more, 

On the Jeng range of hilis above the village, 
between that and the ruined castle, stood’a quaint, 
comfortable: farmhouse. 

This was Miriam's home—as unlike an Baglish 
farmhouse as could well be imagined. 

A long, low, stone building, or rather growp* of 
stone buildings, built round a court, with thedtwbles 
and cowhouse occupying the best position ; a steep 
flight of stoneste;s led into the great kitchen; where 
the family always-lived—a room with heavy: beams 
darkening the ceiling, and a floor ecoured to’.a: piteh 
< — calculated to make that ceiling ashamed 
of itself, 

A long table stood in the middle, whoreat masters 

and servants:took their: meals iw. pateiarehal..sim- 
plicity—a great potager at one eudsof the apartment, 
& sort of compromise between astove-anda:furnace, 
provided with numberless shiny brass pots, in which 
Loinette’s sister, the mistress of the house; comcocted 
marvellous soups and savoury ragouts, 
_ At the top. of the stone steps, another door led 
into an immense cave, like the dem of an ogre. 
This cave was filled with great’ casks that held 
gallons upon gallons of stout Normandy cider, potent 
and foaming as champagne, and vast bins .of yellow 
and red apples, and stores -of fragrant smoked:hams, 
and p'les of wheat, and heaps: of ‘eolga, end all the 
Possessions whieh go to make up Norman: wealth, 
and are dear to Norman hearts, 

Close to the potager, in the kitchen, there were 
™O-e stone steps, You might have thought one was 
‘o mount on the top of the furuace by their aid. 
Not a bit of it. Another door; more steps-~a good 
deal like a precipice these—and when you had 
toiled up them you reached a pretty suite of apart- 
pone so overlooking hills and sea, ‘his was Miriam’s 

yrie, 

Here she and Toinette lived, and watched the 


wind blow on winter nights: and month after month 
went by, and no break came in the dull monotony of 
that life, which Miriam had voluntarily accepted ia 
the bloom of her maidenhood. 

Of course she hada story, a story'that sounds roman- 
tic in the telling, though it had been very bitter 
and hard to live, with a touch of the prosaic about 
it, too, a8 romantic things ave apt to have, when 
they come home tp one's actual existence 

Miriam was barely seventeen when business 
brought Maurice Fenton upto her father’s home, 
in picturesque Devonshire, The young man and 
Mr. Vane were both interested in some South Western 
railway scheme. Fenton had just returned from a 
visit to the region, and there were matters that did 
not look satisfactory to him. Mr. Vane was in poor 
health, unwilling to goto London; iso he broke a 
rule which he had held to since his wife’s death 
of receiving uo visitors, and begged Fenton tocome 
to him. 

Miriam was treated like a-child, was busy with 
her studies, and- was, indeed,so young and childish, 
that heramauners and ideas would have excited the 
ridiculoof the precocious damsels of.her age, so 
common now in allcountries; Mr: Vane-was a cold, 
austere:man, not fond of his*daughter; yet she had 
been happy: enough, owing:to her fund of blithe, 
sunnyrspiritss. Fenton stayed there nearly three 
weeks and diseovered that he had fallen in love 
with the child, as he too called her+made the dis- 


in the-wasetting of a.boat,.in which she had gone 


many pretty, foolishonames,; and raving generally: 
Straightway the father went: into a rage; amd up- 
braided Peuteocwith having abused his’ hospitality, 
of having’ memnly tried te win the heart of this 
child, for whomy he »was-aware, the father had other 
views, 

So the» twoo men: rrelled, ama Fenton went 
away, withoutiever having told Miriam that he 
loved her. 


to be in Oliswisk,.saw the old womany and ‘ber 
account of Miriam’sdulness and unhappjaess made 
him lengte.see her, 


each time:he told \hiniself should be the last... ‘ihe: 
third time was thedast; but the idterview had more 
dolefal results than he-could have anticipated. 

He teok her and Toinette out'to drive; "they were 
delayed by@ storm; when thay reached the convent 
the gates-wete olosed—the girl was refused admit- 
tance. She was too bened and overcoue to 
think at ali; but Fenton knew thatif the adventure 
werd discovered, the poor girl’s reputation would 
suffer irretrievably. ; 

He-could think of but ono thing. Toinette agreed 
to it—Miriam could only cling..to them both, and 
obey their wishes. He took the pair straight to 
Lonnon, to his sister’s house, and wrote a frank, 
manly letter to Mr, Vane, begging. that he would 
permit the marriage to take place at once. 

What Mr: Vane felt, or meant to do, no human 
being will ever know in this world. He set out for 
London, but never reached the end of his journey, A 
frightful steamboat disaster numbered Gilbert Vane 
among its victims. Survivers told of his courage in 
those brief, terrible moments—of help given te others 
—of death met in attempting, to aid a mother and 
child. It had been a hard, stern, unloveable life, 
but it‘came to a heroic end ; and Gilbert Vaue’s soul 
went away to that cxistence, where we hope and 
trust the errors of this are set right. 

Miriam forgot her dreary childbood—the cold, 
cheerless repression in whieh her early girlhood had 
been spent. Shecould put @ halo about the memory 

of her dead ; could glory, even in the first shock of 
ler grief, over the noble self-sacrifice, which compen- 

sated for much that had been narrow and unwertby 

It was found, as is so often the case, in the sudden 

death of a man supposed to be wealthy, that Mr. 

Vane’s affairs were in a hopelessly involved state. 

Whether he could have righted matters, had he lived, 

was doubtiul, and did not matter ; the fact remained 

that his property would barely serve to pay his debts. 

Miriam iuherited from her mother exactly three hun- 

dred-and twenty pounds a sear. 

By the terms of her mothgr’s will, she came into 
possession of her entdataneias the age of eighteen 
—would have beld it independent even of her father, so 
there need be no talk of guardiatis, as only a few 
months later saw her at her majority. 

She remained in Mrs. Dreseott’s house a. year, 





Suumer sun gild the landscape, and heard the cruel 


coveryroue day when be saved her from drowningy 


Mr. Vane took«her off to meng acne 
her ima convent to bo educated. a Toinetie went: ‘ ' die h 
with her, and afew monthe ddter; Poateuschantiig: metthim,when, in obedience to ber summous, he 


entom met her twice; he-knew it owas wrong— | 


absent—away off in Texas, busy selling a valuable 
tract of land, which would leave him a rich man. 

All idea of a speedy marriage had been given up— 
they must wait till Miriam’s mourning was over. 

She was happy with her books and studies—bappy 
in the bélief of Fenton’s love. 

He had told her iis story; she had been a child 
when she listened to it; she grew rapidly into 
womanhood after that, 

Mrs. Dreseott was a good woman in many ways— 
rather weak-minded in certain others, 

Shelived in a consta:t dread that the fact of 
Miriam’s escapade would be discovered. It was she 
who uvintentionlly first caused Miriam to understand 
that a certain shadow and doubt had been cast over 
her young life. Mrs. Drescott and ‘Foinette wero 
deadlyenemies. People’s quarrels usually hurt some 
innocent person ; Miriam suffered from the dislike 
between these two. 

Just before Fenton’s retarn, when Miriam had 
begun dimly to comprehend, that, according to Mrs. 
Drescott’s creed, her life held a secret that must be 
guardéd from the world, Toinette, in her wrath, let 
ber own suspicions become apparent to her young 
mistress. 

Fenton-came back. Some broken words of a con- 
versstionbetween the brother and sister, reported by 
Toinette, added to the doubteand fears already raised 
in hermind by Mrs. Drescott's silly complaints, aud 
by ‘Poinettc’s sharp censure of. the woman and 
(Miriam, 

Miriam understood it all now. Mr. Fenton was 
\goiagto marry her, becavse he believed that her 

n had been conpromised by histheughtless- 


Mr: Vane surprised him on the shove, holding: weess. She had lived almost/a year in that house on 
the insensible-girl\in. his-avmea, calling her a.grest') . cpseance—she-was 2 drag’ end weight in every 


There are troubles which raise our’resl charace 
tér@'so suddenly, that, in the eyesof these about us, 
itiseems a quick and radical ehange in thought, 
feeling, every mental characteristic, indeed, instead 
of avdevelopment of qualities that had hitherto lain 
latent. 

Tivere was no trace left in Miriam of the pretty 
childishness which had at ‘first charmed Maurice. 

Téowas a cold, reserved) self-centered woman who 


joimed hersin the library, the day after his retarn. 

He-bad notseen er alone since his arrival; thero 
Were guests*at the Louse, so that it had been easy 
ferher'to avoid sucha meeting until her mimd was 
‘faliyanade up as to the course-she meant to pursue. 
iee had always been haunted by a fear that 
sheewas too young to know herown mind. 

Her shy, reticent leteovs; during his absence, had 
deepened this feeling. 

The change ia her looks andmanner had impressed 
him painfully ow theprevions night; if-struck him, 
even more forcibly, as she reese from her seat at his 
entrance, aud the light fell full upan her pale, resolute 
face, 

**T am-afraid you were just going out,” she said ; 
“ T heard you say, at Ureabiasi, you had busiaess—L 
will not detain you long.” 

He felt hurt, but he wouldnot allow bimself to be 
angry. 

This was not the meeting he had: pictured 
withithe girl wuo bad prowised to become his’ wifo 
—different indeed,.as was her face from the youth- 
ful beauty which had won his heart daring those 
golden summer days that looked so far off now. 

“ Why do you speak dike thut/?’” be asked, gently. 
““T have scarcely seen you since I came back.” He 
stopped, laughed rather nervously, them added: “Do 
you: kuow -that I am aliwost beginning: to fear that 
you are not glad to see me?” 

He-was very kind—she appreciated that, Sho felt 
@ certain irritation towards him, betanse he. had 
been ‘prepared to wreck his life in‘otder to guard 
her; bat she recognised his nobility’ all the same 
—she was grateful to him. She put by her heart 
and its misery witha strony hand; there would 
be time enough’hereafter for suffering! Her ‘work, 
at present, was to convinee this man that she had 
no intention of letting him sacrifice himself for her. 
She must’be careful to hide ber real motive, else in-his 
goodness ‘he would bold her to her promise. There 
was but one way, and she had studied it out in those 
hours of self-communion, which seemed like years. 
He must believe her untouched by his proffered love. 
He must gain no perception that she. had discovered 
that kindness and pity were the sentiments which 
actuated Lim. She must speak as if that love were 

a reality to her, but that it-had failéd to reach her 
heart. He could not persevere after that. He would 
let her go. 

So now, when he gave that nervons laugh, and 

uttered that,sorry jest about his fears, she auswered 





During the greater portion of thattime Fenton was 
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! MUTUAL CONFIDENCE, } 


“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Fenton. You have 
been very kind to me, and I am grateful.”’ 

He came quickly up to the chair in which she had 
reseated herself, and said hurriedly, but with the 
same gentleness: 

“My dear Miriam, gratitude is a word that can 
have no meaning between you and me: 1 don’t 
uoderstand.”’ 

**I must make you,” she said. ‘* Perhaps, after 
that, you will not even believe that I am grateful; 
but I cannot help it.” 

She was deathly pale. Her ey2s avoided his. 
He thought it was fear that he read in this agitation. 
A terrible pang smote his heart. 

She lad discovered her error—she was going to 
tell him the truth. 

His beautiful dream had crambled into sudden 
rain. Well, he must not let her see how he suffered 
—he must put by self. 

He loved so deeply, so thoroughly, that he could 
even put her happiness above hisown. It was no 
matter what he endured, provided he did not bring 
trouble upon her, 

“ What is it you have to tell me ?” he asked. 

Her lips quivered, her hands worked nervously. 
It was hard for her to speak—he saw that. She 
shrunk from giving him pain; she feared reproaches 
—the sight of his misery. He must help her—she 
must not suffer for him. 

“Don’t think that anything could change my 
feelings, Miriam,” he said. ‘ Don’t fear to tell me 
whatever isin your mind. You are troubled, un- 
happy. Child, child, do you think I cannot see 
that? Tell me, Miriam, as freely as you would to 
your own soul. Try, for the moment, to believe 

you are speaking to an elder brother, whose dearest 
wish is your happiness—that will make it easier.” 

He felt his voice shake, but controlled it. He sat 
down beside her—just laying one hand over the 





fingers that quivered so piteously, remembered } im- 
self, and drew it away. 

She had grown as quick-sighted as he. She inter- 
preted his sudden agitation in her own way. 

He anticipated what was coming. Good and 
generous as he was, he could not help a feeling of 
gladness at his escape. 

Ab! it was all true, even to that idle talk of 
Mrs. Drescoft’s (forgotten by the lady as soon as 
uttered) about a certain beautiful Blanche La Tour, 
whom be had known in France, and whom his sister 
fancied he had meant one day to return and woo. 

It was easier now to speak. She could show her 
real gratitude, her sense of his goodness by giving 
him back his liberty. : 

“Mr. Fenton,” shesaid, steadily, “I was a 
very childish, blind, selfish creature, up to a few 
months ago - 

She broke off again. This would not do. All the 
onus of the break would rest upon her. He would 
not accept his freedom unless he believed that it was 
for her own pence she was essaying. 

4° Yes, you were a child,” he said, softly. “I 
ought to have remembered that.” 

“ And now I am a woman,” returned she. 

How cold and proud her voice sounded, in her ef- 
fort to render it quiet! 

**T see the change,” he murmured, remembered 
that the words neld a sort of reproach, and added, 
“all the more reason you should speak frankly to 
your friend, Miriam.’ 

“‘I thank you,” she amswered. “I wish—perhaps 
it cannot be; but I wish I might always think of 
you as that,’”” 

“ Always, Miriam—I promise it! Don’t be afraid 
any longer, tell me the rest now.”’ 

“ Your promise holds it all,” she said: “ you will 
be my friend.” 

She had turned her head completely away—she 








dared not let him see her face. There was & very 

brief silence, then she heard his voice, calm and 
weet atill. . 

: “T nnderstand,” he said. ‘* You mean that it can 

be no more——” 

“ J—I was sorry to promise, I did not think, I was 

always so foolish——”’ 

‘¢8top, Miriam, now you hart me. I cannot have 

you reproach yourself,’ be interrupted. “ From 

first to last, if there has been blame, it rests with 

me—but we need not talk of that.” 

So good, so generous, always ready to shield her! 

Ab, if all the life to come were a blank, it would not 

have been utterly wasted, since, by ber renunciation, 

she prevented the sacrifice of his, 

“J want to go away,”’ she said, suddenly. “I am 

independent, 1 have no relatives, 1 want to go with 

Toinette to her old home, and live there.” 

“To France " he exclaimed. “You are very 
oung—you-—— 
me Pean's stay here—I will not!” she broke out 
with sudden passion. ‘‘ Your sister has been good 
and kind; but—— I mean I want to go away. 
There is no reason why I should not live with 
Toinette; she is quite protection enough. 1 waut 
quiet and solitude—let me go to Normandy.” 

“‘T have no means of praventing you, Miriam. In- 
deed, there is no reason why you should not go, if 
you wish,” ’ 

“ Then that is all settled,’”’ she said, rising. “ Will 
you tell your sister? I want to go at once—by the 
first steamer.” 

“T have some acquaintances going at that very 
time, who will take chargeof you to Havre,” he ssid. 
“ Explain to mea little about Toinette’s home. I lave 
no right todo more than advise—you will let your 
friend do that?” 

So ghe told him. 

She had been there in her childhood; during her 
mother’s long illness they had lived abroad. 

Toinette liad come across the sea for love of tho 
child, left motherless in that foreign land, 

She told it all clearly, very rapidly, standing there 
with her face hidden in the shadow, 

She did not look at him. 

She was afraid of seeing some sign of relief in his 
eyes—she could not have borne that just yet. Let 
uer get away, then he might be glad. 

He bad a right to rejoice—he had acted nobly ; he 
had right to be glad that his sacrifice had ended— ouly 
let her get away. 

A few more questions and answers, then she 
passed out of the room. 

This was their real parting, and it held only co d, 
restrained words, upon which either heart could 
feed hereafter; each believing that it alone 
cherished tenderly the poorest memory vi that 
time, 

Fenton’t first task was to explain to his sister. 

She was angry with Miriam; glad that her 
brother was not going to marry the shy, proud 
thing ; delighted to be rid of Toinette, and prepared 
to think that now the vague stories of a romance 
connected with Miriam were of no consequence, 
since her life was to be separated from her 
brother’s. 

A few days of hurried preparation, of wild joy on 
Toinette’s part, mingled with bitter auimosity 
towards Maurice and Mrs. Drescott; of constant 
toil on Miriam’s to keep herself from thought. The 
latter saw little of Mr. Feuton, Mrs. Drescott kept 
away as much as she could. She was kind and 
friendly, but the position was au unusual one, and 
unless she had rules aud examples to go by, she was 
at a loss how to act. 

The morning of departure came. 

The brother and sister went down to the steamer 
with Miriam, and saw her under the care of her 
friends. 

It was all as commonplace as possible. 

* You have not forgotten a store of lemons ?’’ Mr 
Fenton asked. ‘* They are excellent in case of sva- 
sickness.” 

No, Miriam had not forgotten, 

“ Be sure and write often, I shall miss you dread- 
fully,” said Mrs. Drescott. 

Now that the moment of parting had come she 
knew how to behave. 

There are stereotyped speeches always to be made to 
those setting off on a journey—very calm farewells. 
Miriam’s gloved hand touched Fenton’s—the warning 
beil sounded, the cannon boomed out. 

Fenton put his sister iu the carriage, and turned 
back to the wharf, 

He stood watching the steamer as long as he coull 
Bee it, 

Miriam was sitting on the deck—she never 0uce 
turned her head. 








She was thinking that there was no one to watch 
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for a last sight of her; she could not even trust her 
composure enough to raise her eyes. 

I told you it was spring when they arrived; that 
two summers and a winter had gone by. Now it was 
deep in autumn again, 

The pale, fair girl was well known and beloved in 
the village. 

Even the good little Cure, at first shocked to find 
that she did not belong to his fold, had learned to 
like her for her kindness to the poor. What is wealth 
is a relative term. 

Miriam was an heiress in the eyes of the staid 
Normans, 

Three hundred and twenty pounds a year; why, it 
was a fortuce. 

Indeed, in & place where all the expenses of living 
for herself and Toinette did not go beyond sixty or 
seventy pounds for a whole twelvemonth, Miriam 
might be called rich. 

I cannot dwell upon the detail of her life, She 
had been away down in the depths, down intos 
night which seemed eternal: but relief had come at 
last. 

Life must be cold and dreary, but she need not 
live for herself. She had learned this, and it isa 
great lesson ! 

Toinette came back from the village, on one of 
those bright October afternoons, which were beauti- 
fying the earth, and found Miriam sitting under the 
oak trees, on the height above the house, The sun- 
light pluyed about, the birds gossiped of their south- 
ward flight, the breeze sang softly past. 

In the distance stretched the blue line of lofty 
hills; in the nearer scene chateaux and convents 
rose up}; the old ruin, perched on the edge of a 
cliff, came out distinct and defined in the clear air. 

Below lay the village, with its peaked roofs, and 
its gray cburche.! tower bathed in the light. ‘I'hen 
stretches of hill and plain, woodlands and fields, and 
the marvellous glory of the sea beyond, 

The voices of children ringing out in the distance, 
men at work in the fields, a group of black robed 
nuns passing along toward their convent, chattering 
as loudly as the birds, the Cure stopping to speak to 
a lame boy, a drove of great, sleek cattle, lowing as 
they went, the sound of threshing flails in the barn 
of the farm-house. Everything united to make up a 
scene at once pastoral and picturesque. 

Toinette came fullof news, and brought Miriam 
out of her picture, that she was mentally taking in. 

“The idea! It has quite made me to flutter my- 
self! Figure to thyself, little cat, how it has sur- 
prised me,” 

Toinette often employed the familiar thee and 
thou, when alone with her mistress. She had ac 
quired the habit while Miriam was a child~—and 
Toinette clung to old habits. 

“ What has happened, Toinette?” asked Miriam, 
smiling, speaking her French with a graceful 
fluency that might bave satisfied a Parisian. ‘‘ Is 
there to be a wedding or a funeral? It must be one 
or the other to put you in sucha state of excite. 
ment,” 

Toinette’s brown, wrinkled cheeks were red as 
poppies, from the speed with which she had walked ; 
uer brown eyes shone, her tall cap had tilted a little 
on one side, in a way that would bave distressed her 
iufinitely, had she been aware of its appearance. 

‘Nay, then it is neither, my heart? But she 
would never divine, Mademoiselle is angel of quick- 
ness, but never—never !” cried Toinette, snapping 
her fingers with a report like a small pistol. ‘ It is 
that Monsieur La Tour is coming to the chateau, 
aud Mademoiselle Blanche and guests—and there 
are to be gay doings.” 

Miriam tried to take a fitting interest in Toinette’s 
talk, but her thoughts had gone far away, though 
Blanche La Tour certainly still bada place in them. 
This was the girl whom Mrs, Drescott had hinted 
that Maurice once liked. Miriam had a great curio- 
sity to see her, ‘The La Tours had never visited at 
their chateau since she had come to Normandy. 
They had been liviog in Italy, on account of Mon- 
sieur La Tour’s health. Toinette bad told her mis- 
tress all about them forty times, but she told it all 
over again now. 

They were not rich, these La Tours. 


They had 
been, but there was only the chateau and a moderate 
income left. Monsieur La ‘lour’s father had been 


iu affairs, On that side Mademoiselle Blanche was 
not noble; but her mother had had a title, 

“ And she is very pretty and very good,” Toi- 
nette said, 

“No doubt you would like her.” 

“IP It is not probable that I shall have an 
opportunity to find out,” Miriam said, 

“Aud why not?” demanded Toinette, bristling at 
once. 

But Miriam did not hear. She was wondering 


why Maurice Fenton had not sought the young lady 
again to know his fate. 

Bat, indeed, he might have done so for anything 
Miriam knew—they might be engaged, 

It was a long time since Miriam had held any 
communication with Mrs. Drescott; 

There had been a few letters exchanged, but the 
correspondence had naturally dropped off ; there was 
nothing to interest Miriam, fer Mrs. Drescott’s 
epistles never contained more than the briefest men- 
tion of Maurice Fenton, 

On Sanday Miriam went down to the old church 
to mass, and caught her first sight of Blanche La 
Tour, kneeling among the villagers, deep and 
absorbed. She was a very pretty creature, Miriam 
acknowledged—golden haired, with bright colouring, 
very different from her own pallor, and this made 
her all the prettier in Miriam’s eyes. 

Once the glances of the two girls met, and it 
seemed to Miriam that she read in Blanche’s gaze 
some knowledge of herself. 

She accounted for that quickly. No doubt the 
village people bad told of the fair girl who lived 
in toat odd way. 

No doubt Blanche disapproved, and was looking 
at ber with a certain French horror of an unmarried 
woman, who did not sufficiently regard les con- 
venances. 

Then the old organ pealed out. 

Miriam remembered where she was, and felt 
ashamed at having allowed her thoughts to stray. 
But try to listen or to pray as she would, somehow 
she could not keep ber eyes from wandering towards 
Blanche La Tour. 

She was kneeling near the painted window. 

Gleams of sunlight struck the panes, and glorified 
the saints and martyrs, and tints of coloured light 
fell on the upturned face of the young girl, and 
fairly glorified that too. 

Mass was over. 

Miriam hurried out, not waiting for Toinette, who 
always liked to stop for a little chat with the 
neighbours. 

She was almost at the farm before Toinette over- 
took her, breathless and somewhat indignant. 

“Hi! Mademoiselle forgets that my legs have 
been in use for more than sixty years,”’ cried she. 

** You need not have hurried,” Miriam answered. 

I choose the world to see that mademoiselle is 
properly attended,”’ said Toinette, with dignity. 

Then she put by her grand airs in her eagerness 
to talk. } 

“Tf you had only waited, my angel, Mademoiselle 
Blanche came to search for you.” ; 

, Me, Toinette ?” 

* And why not? Have I not known her since 
she was a baby? We talked much of thee, my 
angel. Mademoiselle Blanche is no fool, and she is 
aware that my judgments have weight.” 

Toinette drew herself up, arranged her short petti- 
coats, for she had taken to her full Normandy dress 
again, and looked complacently down at her red 
stockings. Miriam felt vexed that Toinette should 
have held a conversation about her with Blanche La 
Tour, Probably that young woman had been curi- 
ous, and Toinette earnest to explain why she lived 
thus among strangers. It was none of Miss Blanche’s 
business—Miriam did not wish to know her. Then 
she felt astamed of ber own ill-humour and petti- 
nes‘, and tried to atone for it by being gracious to 
Toinette, a4 

Two days later, Miriam was sitting, in the soft 
afternoon light, in her favourite seat under the oak 
trees above the farm-house, looking out toward the 
sea, wishing wearily for wings to flee away; then 
remembering that hor fligut could have no fixed 
bourne ; self-reprvachful, too, at her own vague dis- 
content. 

A murmur of women’s voices ; Toinette’s voluble 
tones; another voice that sounded familiar, then 
Toinette calling. 

‘Mademoiselle, dear angel !—vite-quel surprise! 
Dear heart, where is she?” 

Then a turn in the path brought in view not only 
Toinette, but Blanche La Tour, and another; the 
third comer was Mrs. Drescott, 

What was said or done for a few moments, 
Miriam could not have told; but they were all talk- 
ing too eagerly to notice her agitation—Toinette 
doing her full share, in that easy way old French 
servants will. Then she felt vexed at being agitated 
—why should she be? She did her part well 
enough, was cordial with Mrs. Drescott, gracious to 
Blanche. 

“TI wanted to see you on Sunday,”’ Blanche said, 
‘but you had gore. I am glad I did not tell you, 
after all. It is a pleasant surprise to meet your old 
friend so unexpectedly.” 





Miriam said what was proper. 





Mrs. Drescott was in high spirits, Her brother 
was in Paris, she said ; he would come to the chateau 
soon. They had spent the winter in Italy, and bad 
met the La Tours there. 

Then Blanche talked. She was a gay, girlish 
creature, though older than Miriam. 

And Miriam wished they had not come—wished 
they would go and leave her alone; all the time 
knew that she ought to be grateful for their kind- 
ness. 

Fenton was coming! Ab, yes, there was to bea 
marriage at last! Well, it was nothing to her. 

What was Blanche saying? An invitation to the 
chateau ? 

She could not go—she would not! 

Toinette was shrieking with delight, Mrs. Dres- 
cott urging her, 

“ We are a very quiet party,” Blanche said. 
“You will come to-morrow, dear miss, and stay a 
few days?” 

“ Sainte and angels! [ should think so,” criod 
Toinette, 

She had promised, and they were gone ; and then 
she began to wonder why she had consented. Toi- 
nette’s voice roused her, 

“* How lucky I persuaded mademoieelle to pur- 
chase those new costumes at Rouen. Mademoiselle 
will be truly elegant.” 

“ How many times has Monsieur le Cure told you 
that you think too much about such things ’ 
demanded Miriam, severely. 

Toinette replied by a grimace, and got away from 
the subject. 

The next day came Blanche and Mrs. Dresoott, in 
the lumbering old carriage, and Miriam found herself 
established at the chateau, and the evening after 
Maurice Fenton appeared. 

He looked somewhat older and graver; but he 
was kind avd gentle as ever. Miriam was obliged 
to remain several days; without being absolutely 
ungracious, she could not get away. There were 
bali a dozen people, mostly persons of Monsieur Le 
Tour's age. 

Monsieur himself was a fussy, kind little man, who 
wore very high heels, and paid very florid compli- 
ments. ‘here were drives, and walks, and pleasant 
excursions. Miriam managed to avoid Maurice a 
good deal, and he did not attempt to force his com- 
panionship upon her, 

A very agreeable middle-aged man fell to Miriam’s 
share. It was plain to her that Blanche and Fenton 
were on the best of terms. They must be engaged ; 
the only wonder was that French ideas allowed the 
betrothal to be kept a secret. 

She got off on the fourthday. Toinette’s nephow 
was ill, and Miriam insisted on going home with 
the old woman. 

Toinette loved the boy, but she felt inclined to 
shake him in his bed for falling ill at this time. 

A sojourn in the servants’ hall at the chateau 
agreed with her constitution ; and more than all it 
grieved her that her mistress should give up the 
gaiecties. . 

Miriam took much care of the sick boy. Blanche 
and Mrs. Drescott came often to see and to scold 
her. 

Fenton came once, too, bat that time she did not 
go down. : 

The next news was that the fever had spread— 
the next that Blanche La ‘Tour was ill,—delirious, 
begging for Miriam, And, in spite of Toinette’s re- 
monstrances, Miriam went to take care of her. Tho 
guests had fled, with the exception of Mrs. Drescoit 
and Fenton. Old Monsieur La Tour was out of his 
senses with fright, and begged so piteously for them 
to remain, that they could not have the heart to go, 
though a honse with illness in it was not jast Mrs. 
Drescott’s favourite element. : 

During the next ten days, Miriam almost lived in 
that sick chamber. A bright-faced cheery little sister, 
from a neighbouring convent, shared the charge with 
her; but Blanche, during her delirium, begged al- 
ways for Miriam; and when her reason came ‘ack, 
she was almost as exacting, after the fashion of in- 
valids. as eeia 

But Blanche was young and strong, and in littie 
more than a fortnight, she could sit up, be dressed, 
and somewhat later, be carried down stairs. There 
was alittle jubilee of thankfulness; and old Monsieur 
La Tour was in such a state of ecatasy, that he went 
about with his wig awry, and walked on the tips of 
his toes. 

“TJ think I should have died but for you,”’ Blanche 
said, the next evening as she aud Miriam were 
alone in a little apartment off the salon, which bad 
been constituted her special nook during convale- 
scene. 

Blanche was lying on the sofa looking exquisitely 
pretty in her loose, white wrapper and bright dra- 
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peries. Miriam was walking about, restless, Weary, 
taggard-looking, so tired that she felt. cross and 
wicked, and thought Blanche very unreasonable in 
aot allowing her to go hame. Ly 

‘©You were quite ill; but there was no positive 
danger, after the first three days,” said Miriam. 

“Thanks to your watching,’ returned Blanche, 
* Ah, my dear, I doowe my life to:you, say what.you 
will—and life is very sweet to me. I did not wantto 
die, Fancy, Miriam, to have died just now ;.1-have 
never told you, dear; but L am to be married. in.the 
spring.” 

Miriam’s nerves werein such a state, that itseemed. 
to her she must jump out of the-window,, if there was 
no other way of escaping these confidences. But 
Blanche called her. Miriam conquered her bitter 
thoughts, went back to.the sofa, knelt down by-it, and 
laid her band softly on Biancke’s golden hair. 

“‘] hope you may be very happy,” she said. 

“Thanks. Kiss me, Miriam! I love-youiso. I 
never had a sister; but I think I feel towards.you a3 
one does towards a sister.” 

Now Miriam did not want to be her sister.. She 
wanted to get away; she wanted to.cry, toJet her 
Weariness and misery have full vent. But Blanche 
was holding her fast, and speaking again, 

‘** Dear, you are not happy! Many times I have 
watched you when you thought I wassleeping. You 
are not happy. Oh, I wish I could do something after 
all you have done for me.”’ 

**You are fanciful,” Miriam said, coldly,;, ‘ See, 
you are fatiguing yourseli—you must not talk any 
more.” 

“ But I want to talk,’’ cried Blanche, ‘‘you’ve 
not asked me about him; I am in a mood to tell.’”’ 

** You must remember he is no-stranger to me,” 
Miriam said. 

“ No stranger ?’”’ cried Blanche. My Andre! when 
he has been two whoie years im China?” 

Miriam's head whirled. But before she could. speak 
Blanche had begun to. laugh. 

** You thought it was Maurice Fenton; I could 
see, before my illness, you fancied that, Bah, how 
droll! And why would you not marry, him, 
dear ?” 

Miriam looked utterly bewildered. 

“Oh, he told me—told me the whole story,” con- 
tinued Blanche, nodding her little head. 

“ Then I need say nothing,’’ said Miriam, 

*Oh, yes, you need! If you don’t obey me in 
everything, I'll fail ill again,’’ returned Blanche, 
‘Mrs. Drescott says you treated him very badly— 
and [ think you did.” 

“ Would you marry a man who asked you to be his 
wife, ouly because he believed — believed—” 

Miriam had commenced speaking with. indignant 
energy, but her voice failed. 

**Go on,” said Blanche, “ There is something 
Maurice has never told me—some little mystery. 
Now you must.spesk, I love youso, I don’t like to 
blame you, but I have to. You are so good that.I 
cannot bear to think you a coquette.”’ 

So Miriam told about-her being slut out of the 
convent, and about her journey to London. with 
Fenton; her discovery of the reason which had 
prompted Fenton toask herto marry him, and her 
hasty, proud rejection of his sacrifice. 

“ Kiss me,” said Blanche, “ It’s quite light yet; 
you must go ont aud walk. I was selfish to keep 
you here. But you're not sorry you have told 
me?” 

“No; [like you. 
me.” 

So Miriam went away. 

**Proud thing!” soliloquised Blanche. ‘* And 
she thinks she told itso that I do not perceive she 
loved him—that it broke her heart to give him up!” 

She seized a little hand-bell on the table by her 
side, and rang it violently. In rushed a servant in 
hot haste, 

“I want to see Monsieur Fenton ; send him here,” 
said Blanche, 

Monsieur Fenton, passing throngh the corridor at 
the moment, heard her impatient order, and went in. 

“‘Tt’s very lucky for you I did not die, stupidest of 
men,” saidshe, “My sunt will be shocked at my 
sending for you, when I am here alone; but I’ve a 
long story to tell, and I dou’t care.” 

The sun had set. Miriam walked away through 
the Shrubberies, and sat down in an Open space, in 


I want you to think well of 


the old-fashioned flower garden, where a fountain 
rose in a graceful jet, and fell with a musical splash 
info a marble basin. It was November now, and the 
evening was chill; but she felt hot and feverish, and 
the cold breeze was grateful to her. The last glow 
had died out of the sky—the sea looked grey and sul- 
len in the distance ‘ 


She was thinking of Blanche, thinking of Fenton, 
Sfraid that he did not know Blanche’s secret, and 


that there was bitter suffering in store for him; | 
thinking of her own life, too, gray and sombre as the 
sea she was watching. 

’ Ah, it was hard, but-she mnst learn to be content. 
She was learning she hoped, though tle struggle was 
difficultstiil! 

She was so young yet; it seemed so dreary. that 
she alone should. be deprived of the: high hopes 
which gave a: glorious colouring. to. Blanche’s happy 
existence, 

She heard ber name called. 
Maurice Fenton stood before her. ¢ 

There was something in his face which. startled 
her; itdooked proud, reproachful, and yet so eager, 
so full of passionate questioning, 

‘*Lloved you so,’”’ he cried. ‘*I loved yon so! 
Tell me, was it wholly beeause you did not care,.or, 
was there.a little feeling under all your pride? I 
will bave an auswer—I have a right, Qh, Miriam, 
Miriam !” 

Explanations were not very diffieult after that. 
The only wonder seemed, that each could have been 
blind so long. B.. H, 


She sprang up. 





PACETIA, 





MINOR MISERIES. 

SHavine after a frosty walk.(when the face is 
pimpled, skin tender, and hand tremulous), with 
cold pump water, hard brush, ropy soap, and a blunt 
razor. Also, shaving with a blister behind each of 
your ears. 

LASTING WEAR, 


A FRIEND was complaining to Colman. that he 


above half the time it ought to do; and inquired if 
he could recommend him to any place where ne. could 
meet with apparel more durabie. 

“Yes,” said Colman, ‘‘ I can recommend you to 
Chancery, and there you may have a suit that will 
last you your life.” 

“ SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCB;”’ 

PRESBYTERIAN MINIstER (portentously) : ‘James, 
this isa very dreadful thing! You have heard th-re 
is one pound missing from the box !’’ 

James (the beadle, who is stronly suspected) ; 
** Deed, sir, so they were tellin’ me——”’ 

Minister (solemnly) : “ James, youand I alone had 
access to that box , 

James: “It’s just as ye say, sir, it must lie be- 





the half.an’ I'll pay! the tither, an’ say na’ mair 
aboot it!’ —Punch; 
THE-AMATEUR TENOR AT HOME, 


to Gounod’s “Maid of Athens,” which melody Brown 
is practising for the Smiths’ party): ** Would: you 
—give baby—one of those powders, James, or do you 
—think a—linseed poultice will do?” —Punch. 

A COMPLIMENT. 


Harrpresssme : “‘ Any off the beard, sir ?”’ 
Customer: ‘‘ No, thank you. I’ve lately trimmed 
it myself,” 
Harrpresser: “ Indeed, sir! I should not have 
thought any gentleman out of the profession could 
have done it so well! —Punch, 
“a LITTLE KNOWLEDGE,” ETO. 
ScwoormAster: “ What is the meaning’ of 
Equinox ?”’ 
Porit (who knows something of Latin derivations), 
* Please, sir, it’s Latin for nightmare.” —Punch. 
Wuy is Punch’s pocket-book like a young lady at 
her first ball ?— Because it’s ‘‘ just out.’”? —Punch: 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


Morro for Lady Helps: “ Learn to labour and to 
wait,”’ —Punch. 
A HINT FOR THE CONFERENCE, 
Wuart Ottomans were made for—To be sat upon, 
—Punch, 
THE MATERIAL FOR THE.ARCTIC MEDAL. 


Frosrxp silver —Punch. 
A VERY BAD JUDGE. 
Tuk man who tries his friends. —Puneh. 


UNPARDONABLE ABSENCE, 
GeTtInG home on a cold foggy night, and finding 
th at your fire has *‘ gone out.” —Punch, 


PUTTING IT ON. 


should be obliged to chauge his tailor, as: he had)|, 
found that a suit of clothes would not. last him |! 


tween ustwal An’ the best way ’1L. be; you to’ pay |! 


Mrs. Brown (inthe midst of the lovely prelude 


gance in this line is that of a certain noble sports- 
man, who is reported to fasten his collar with a 
racing stud. —dJuily. 

“ EVERY MAN HAS HIS. PRICE.” 

“Ou, father, the new parson’s bin down‘and left 
a basin of soup fir mother, and’ sez, will you'éome 

to church on Sunday ?”’ 

“Oh, does ’e! ‘Well, you just run‘round and’ tell 
im ‘as the somp does well emsngh for women: folic, 
but I never gocs'to church under a ounce’ 6f bheg 
and a drop of gin—or the price oa ‘emy”  —Funé 

GHASSPING A DIFFICULTY 

Stavey: “ Missus ses the milk’s more than ‘arf 
water, in’ she'll ‘ave to deal'sumweres else: if: tain’t 
better.” 

Mirxman: “Well, my dear, you nrust tell your 
missis: that I’m very sorry, but them cows! of mine 
will eat damp grass, and I can’t perwent ’em this 
weather !” —Fan, 

Recentry, at a wedding, when’ the clergyman 
asked’ the young lady : “: Wilt thou havethis-mamto 
be thy wedded busband ?” she, with a modosty which 

‘lent her beauty additional grace, replied, *‘ If you 
pleasp.’’ 

A Lapry in deseribing to anirreverent boy an 
occurrence in which his father figured, closed. by re- 

marking: ‘ Iam sorry tosay that the thing, ended 
‘by your tather losing.temper.’’ , “ Did father lose 
his temper ?” exclaimed the youngscapegrace,; “ then 
L hope he'll never find it again, for it: was the worst 
temper Lever heard of.” 
THE BEST WAY TO! BUY OYSTERS: 

By the Avglo-Portugalion: 

DECEMBER! 


Devember is with ug-agnin, 
As soon we shuli find tovour-cost; 
Of nipping north-easters» we socom) shall 


complain; 

‘ And:doubtless shall fret at the frost, 
He'll seek out therents:in the clothes’ 
Of'the animal known asi the! tramp. 

The fingers he’ll. numb, and. he’ll-redden 
the nose; 
And cause a demand for.the “ gamp’’—~ 
The grumpy, grey-headed old scamp.! 


Fall soon we shall grumble and' groan, 
And shiver in every limb. 
Why can’t the old vagabond ‘leave'us atone? 
We ne’er tike advantage of him ! 
Ere long will the icicles drop 
. From tlie eaves, and’anon‘will' appear: 
Old winter, assisted by all of his troop, 
To gambol and wickedly leer— 
And make us exceedingly queer | 


Still, even December:brings. joys, 
When. Christmas: comes. in. with » 


~—Fun. 


smile; 
The youngsters appear with their prattle 
and toys 
To gladden our. hearts for awhile, 
Then friends meet together again, 
To pass round the song and the jest. 
And so, at December we needu’t complain, . 
Although he’s a shivering guest. 
For Christmas we'll pardon the best 
—Fin. 


THE CREAM OF THE JOKE, 

Aw almanack is advertised, which also’ contains a 
“dairy.” Evidently something to do with the 
cream-laid paper ysed in printing. 

Tae walrus.s in the Acclimatition Garden of Paris 
have been taught to say “papa” and “ mamma,” 
We trust that their next word will be Darwin. 

A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS, 

Ovr Mrs. Pralamop, whose ideas of foriegn pro- 
nunioation are aslithited as press accommodation in 
a Court of Justice, has been reading that there havo 
been great floods: in Manzanares, “ Oh;!? she-says, 
‘‘whata splendid notion fora new Arctic. patriotic 
song, ‘ A ManzaNares.for a’ that.’ ”’ —Fun. 

A POLE-LITE' INVITATION, 

Carramy Nares was asked to stand for the 

School Board. He declined, on the plea that he had 


tried to go to the poll once, and he’d enough Wy 
—Fun. 


ANOTIER GOOD HERO GONE WRONG. 
Mamma: “ What’s the matter, Tommy ?” 
Tommy: Boo-o-o! Jack Johnson done it. Ned 

Higgins dared him to hit me in the eye, and Jack 
Johnson said he wouldn’t be dared; so he punched 
me in the eye, and then ran away. Boo-o-o'!” 
—Judy. 


Tur Reason Wirr.—A philosopher who, among 





Sportisa men are, it is well known, a little ad- 
dicted, as a class. toa profuso use of jewellery: 








Bui the most extraordinary instance of extrava- 


other things, has found out that the earth is flat, 
and that water will run uphill if you will wait lovg 
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enough, has devoted considerable time to the problem 
why Mr. Gladstone likes to cut down trees. He has 
just found out. It is because anything which is 
** cross-grained”’ suite theex-Premier toa T. 
—Judy. 

AnoTurr Turx1sH Question.—Skould not.the Ot- 
toman Government ‘couch ” their correspondence 
in the language of the Sof(t)as ? 

An IMPROVEMENT, TOO. --It is useless for byciclists 
to ask their way on the Brighton road, they will 
never be toll’d.. 

To Lovers or Music.— Five-finger exorcise— 
picking pockets. 

Rua Ties.— When every Jack had his.Gill: 

—Judy. 


IN THE STREET. 
Jones: * Can you tell me where Salisbury-square 


a bd 
Brown: ‘Yes, sir, Salisbury’s-square will bein 
Constantinople, if he can square,” 
Jonus; ‘‘Nonsense. It's im Fleet-street,. some- 
Where.’’ 
Brown: “No, sir. 
not where it was.” 
OUT OF PLACK 
DISTINGUISHED PIG TO OLD FRIEND AND FEEDER : 
“ Now really, Giles, it is very bad taste.on your past 
to come here! you are all very. well in your place, 
but who caves. foryou ata fat stuck show 2?” on 
—Fun. 


It’s near whero the Fleet is, 
—T un, 


"TWAS EVER THUS. 
To Jones, half-starved and penniless, we 


gave 
Whatever we could spare. 
Grown rich, at us this, precious Jones must 


rave 
And call us all he dare. 
In great distress he was. Grown kinder, 
‘ate ; 
Takes the distress, but leaves him: still 
ingrate. - 


POOR GEOGRAPHY. 


Tus Welsh must be a poor people, for; if they are 
not put to frequent shifts, they certainly have Menai 
Straits. —Fan. 

Tux Paris “ Temps ”’ relates how a lady, travelling 
alone in a first-class railway compartment in France, 
was surprised by the sudden entrance'of @ man as‘the 
train began moving. . 

He flung a parcel on the seat, sprang upon her 
before she could shriek, and whispered : 

“‘ Not a word, or you-are dead! Tdke'these scissors 
and quickly cut my hair short !” 

He knelt‘down close before her, and she tremb- 
lingly obeyed. 

When it .was.done, he arose, and said: 

“ Now, madau, look outiof that: window; you-will 
soon be free !’? 

The terrified lady again obeyed, but-discovered’by 
side glances that he had taken priest's: robes» out-of 
the parcel and was putting them on. 

Just then the speed of the train began to slacken ; 
the daring intruder, utterly transformed, bowed 
hanghtily, and; before the cars stopped, jumped 
nimbly fromthe train, and disappeared. ; 





AN ESQUIMAUX IN BONNIE DUNDEE, 


A DISTINGUISHED Esquimaux, yclept Alnack, has, 
it seems, for a number of years. frequented the 
Whilers, and over and over again begged the master 
of the Aretie to take him to Scotland. This year, 
however, he was especially vehement in: his en- 
treaties; and on Mr. Adams consenting to give him a 
trip, his joy, they say, was‘ boundless! 

Mr, Alnack had no qualims of conscience when; 
on embarking: at Eglinton Harbour, he left’ kith 
and kin, and, like Childe Harold, bade his native 
land good night without a sigh. 

He has three wives, poor man!,to wit, Evelu, 
Tousseng, and a third who shall be nameless, 
Since, he. says, itis no use bothering about her, 
for she was ill when he left, and will ba dead by 
u:3 return, His lady mother is an active old soul 
. renee. aud a regular visitant of the Dundee 

JOSE, 


Mr. Alnack is about thirty-eight years of ago, 
five feet high, and is said to be slim and wiry, 
with long black hair, and the features of a heathen 
Chin e. He is intelligent (for an Esquimaux, it 
is added), and a good huuter, having shot eleven 
bears this sua:mer. 

_ He visits Scotland, as Peter Romanoff did civi- 
lice Evrope, for the purpose of improving the 
tibe of which he is Czar, and, when-last seen 
Was dicssed in atweed.coat aud waistcoatiand dack 





trousers; and wore a white collar ani dark tie. 
This distinguished foreigner will be the guest of 

Captain Adams during the winter, and will return 

with hing to/Greénlanu in tho spring, . 


STATISTICS. 


Atconon From Brrap.—In bread making one 
ofthe »prodevets: of decomposition by fermentation, 
besidés earbonio acid, is alcohol, which, during the 
process of baking, is dissipated in the oven. The 
quantity thas produced and lost in making fermented 
bread has been calculated, after careful exveriment, 
to be equal''to one quart of proof spirit for every 
400Ib. of bread, which would give a total of 5,000,000 
gallons fn the annual consumption of bread iu Great 
Britian, Some years ago a patent was taken out, 
and @ large bakery was established at Pimlico at a 
great cost, for baking bread in ovens constructed 
for the purpose of collecting and saving ‘the alcohol, 
but it.involved too, much care and expense for prac- 
tical working ; and the excise laws interpoged many 
obstacles, while the poor would not buy the bread 
because the “gin ’’ was not in it; the bakery was 
consequently closed, after £20,000 had. been lost. 


ONE BY ONE, 


One by one do friendly faces, 
Disappear before our eyes, 
Fainter, fainter grow the traces 
Of the once familiar ties: 
As life opens out before us, 
And weslowly wend our way, 
Loneliness comes stealing o’er us, 
Growing greater day vy day. 


So from crowded port a vessel 
Disappears at leugth from sight, 
Boldly going forth to-wrestle 
With the waters in their might; 
Soon she gains the open ocean, 
And, aid its ceaseless moan, 
Must she then, with self devotion, 
Take her pitiless course alone, 


Let us, then, since all is fleeting, 
Cherish those our hearts hald dear, 
Meet them with a friendly greetiug, 
Ere the parting time is near ; 
Then, life's eveving drawing nearer, 
And our sun about to set, 
Retrospection may be clearer, 


L.ss disturbed vy vain regret. J. W. 





PRIDE, 


I bring a garland for your bead, 
Of blossoms fresh and fair ; 
My own hands would their white and red, 
To ring about your hair, 
Here is a lily, here a rose, 
A warm Narcissus, that scarce blows, 
And fairer blossoms no man knows, 


So crowned and chapleted with flowers, 
I pray you, be not proud; 

For afier brief and swmmer hours, 
Comes autumn with a shrou:l. 

Though fragrant as a flower you lie, 

You and your garland, bye-and-bye, 

Will fade, and wither up, and dio, A. B, 


—_—__ 


GEMS. 


Tre days on which I make myself uncomfortable 


with repining are charged to me as. well as: my | quarter of Belleville possess 


happiest,, and will contribute as much as they do 
to swell the cum of years to which wy life is re- 
stricted. 


tained the nature of the ground on which you aro 
to iread. 

The great man should retire occasionally from 
the stage to avoid wearying admiration; for, how- 
ever brilliant the sun may be, it would be wrong 
for it never to sot, 

Character is the diamoud which scratches every 
other stone, 








; . | love 
Lift not a foot until you have previously ascer- | | 


All flowers will droop in the absence of the sun 
that waked thei sweets. 

The imagination is of so delicate a texture that 
even words wound it, 

A man’s own safety is a god that sometimes 
makes very grin deinands, 

The mind wears tte colour of the soul, as the 
valet does those of his master. 
_Sin is the fretfal parent of distemper; and il} 
lives accasion good physici«ns. 

Prosperity seems to be scarcely safe unless it is 
mixed with a little adversity, 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, must look 
down, upon: the fate-of those below. 

Success hasan great tend-ncy to conceal and throw 
a voil over the deeds of men. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


—_—_—- 


Mustarp Anp Chess As AN ANTIDOTE To ScUrRVY. 
—We are reminded by the “ Medical Examiner” of 
the nature of ‘the method which was. adopted" by the 
late James Haviland, F.2.C.8., ia the early part of 
the present century,, and it tas been thought well to 
allude to it before the discussion which has arisen.in 
consequence of the outbreak of scurvy among tire 
crew of the late Arctic Expedition is allowed to. 
drop. In the year 1809, Mr. Haviland was in 
medical charge of the ‘Sir William Pulteney,” one of 
the fleet of East. Indiamen. Among bis medical 
stores, he laid in a plentiful supply of mustard and 
crees seed, and as:this esculent cau be readily grown 
in a wet flannel, the men had an abundant supply of 
“green meat” during their-long voyage, and they 
were induced to eat plentifully of this with such 
benefit that. not a single case of scurvy occuiréd 
either among the soldiers or sailors on board Mr, 
Haviland’s ship, though all the other vessels of the 
convoy suffered more or less from that complaint 
during the voyage. His services on that uccasion 
were fully recognised by the Directors of the late 
Hast: Indian Company, who awarded a special vote 
of thanks‘for his valuable discovery. As the value 
of mustard and cress as a specific against scurvy 
has been known for so longa period, it seems strange 
that it has not been broughtiinto more general uses 
‘The seeds will germiuate very readily on a wet 
blanket, ina moderately warm atmosphere, and tirus 
the essentials of.a delicate salad and an auti-scor- 
butic: can be provided at the same time, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Domestic Luxury.—Amongst the articles that 
have become a household requisite and at the same 
time an article de luxe, we may instance Condy’ 
Ozoniséd Sea Salt, which also partakes of a 
medicinal character, alike beneficial to the strong 
and the debilitated. When used with tepid water for 
baths, its effect is most invigorating, strengthening 
as it does the nervous system. A disiufecting fluid 
which stands unrivalled in its beneficial influence in 
allaying and rendering inmocuous unpleasant efflavia, 
is also to be obtained from the firm, or from any 
chemist, as also is their Ozonised Water. 

AN enormous aquarium, to cost not less than one 
million of franes, will be constructed for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, of which it will be one of the greatest 
curiosities. A French company will have charge of 
it, and. will ercct it at their own cost. From tho 
smallest minnows to the largest whales, sharks, aud 
crocodiles, there are to be living specimens in the 
said aquarium, and orders have already been given 
for securing the monsters. There will be fresh 
water tanks and sea-water tanks, and the aquarium 
will be so constructed that it may become one of the 
sights of Paris, to remain open after the Exhibition 
closes, 

We havo heard of’ an isle of beauty ; the rough 

an “isle of love,” to 

which a “fare thee well” must be addressed ; owing 
to the enlargement of premises, tle restaurant of 
is doomed. It was famous not only for its can- 
but it possesses 
which was signed the capitulation of Paris in 1814, 
IF there is one 


rs, a wooden table, on 
place more unlike ly than any other 
in London where gardening would be pursued, it is 
the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, yet there, atan - 
elevation of somewhere about 200 fect, oue of the 
officials tends his four small pots, the tents of which 
are a fuchsia, a geranium, and two musk plants. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frora,—We think you are best rid of such company, 
and we advise you to seek better society. You have 
plenty of youth on your side. 

H. H. must apply to the office of Registrar of Births, 
&c., in the district where one of the parties have resided 
not less than three weeks’ prior to the application, and 
such application must be made by a sworn declaration 
three diys before the solemnisation of the marriage. 

W. A. Bb.—The articles you require are too numerous 
tomention, The various miscellaneous shops and bazaars 
are well stccked, and you had better visit one or more, 
when you will be well suited. 

Tuomas.—We hear on all sides, and what everybody 
says must be true, that the maladies incide tal to the 
human frame can be prevented, checked in their course, 
or ultimately cured by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment— 
fine, purifying, and c .ol'ng medicaments. The pills rouse 
the stomach, regulate the liver, stimulate the kidneys, 
and act generally on the bowels, The ointment rubied 
over any part penetrates to neighbouring organs, which 
it frees from all noxious and vitiatirg powers, and, aided 
by the pills, expels them, 

NgtLx.—Those household pests, bugs, fleas, moths, 
bettles, and all other insects are destroyed by Keating’s 
Insect Destroying Powder, which is quite barmless to 
domestic animals. The 1s. tins are so made that the 
powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets, In ex- 
terminating bectles the success of the powder is extra- 
ordinary, aud no one need be troubled by those pests. It 
is perfectly clean in application. 

M.—Not that we know of. 

Mary.—Jealousy is the soul of love. The passion with- 
out jealousy would bea coarse materiality. Love is sel- 
fish—fiercely selfish—and if it were not covetously guarded 
and watchful it would soon expire. Therefore it is that 
jealousy is to love what daily bread is to the body—it 
keeps the lamp burni'g. But this conservative feeling 
is liable to be perverted—to become coarse and vulgar. 
Suspicion is jealousy in its lower sense, It is the fiend 
that torments the married imagination, Pure jealousy 
is akin to the sentiment by which lovers are animated, 
It is a faithful sentinel, doing its duty and no more, and 
the difference may be perceived when we know that a 
lover will fight for his mistr¢ss—risk body and soul in 
her behalf ; a husband is not sochivalric, When he gets 
into a passion it is not to defend or avenge the honour 
of his wife, but his own. He is the injured party. That 
is jealousy degraded to the lowest form of selfishness, 
Pure jealousy is a guardian, a protector, a friend, a cham- 
pion, In the man it manifests itself in a generous 
watchfulness—no doubt enters into its composition; in 
the woman it is unlimited devotion. 

C. R. is engaged to a pretty girl, who loves him, but 
he finds that it would take him three more years before 
he would be in a pecuniary condition to marry. He has 
received a hint that the parents, if he proposed, would 
offer no objection. Would it be honourable in him to 
do so? If accompanied bya candid statement of his 
resources, it would be quite honourable, Rational 
parents, who can afford to give their daughters a portion, 
look more to the character of a man than his worldly 
condition. Money, judiciously managed, promotes, but 
does not create happiness. That is the reward of the 
true heart, the clear head, and the working hand, 

C. T.—Apply personally to the foreman of the joiner's 
at the yard in question, 
os E.—We are compelled to adhere to the published no- 

ice. 
in R.—We are not favourably impressed with your 
2. 

K.—The description is meagre, while many of the 

expressions are inaccurate and in bud taste. 

iméa.—The handwriting, though peculiar and charac- 
teristic, is legible and bold, Would that the orthography 
were as free from blame, 
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PRICE TWOPENCE, 
Containing some Well Written Tales by Authors of Great Repute. 


BEAUTIFULLY 


ILLUSTRATED. 





N. W,—You would be wrong to marry such a vulgar 
fellow. 

M. C.—The woman who paints lays herself open to the 
suspicion that she drinks, f 

M. T.—There sre eminent men in London‘who will 
advise you gratuitously upon the disease you complain 
of. Better to do so than to pay the fee you mention to 
a non-certificated medical man, 


FOUND, 


**Found” upon the beach, 
On the ocean san 

After stormy tide, 
“ Graven, golden band,” 


Lost awhile ago, 
As we thought for aye, 
In its hidden grave, 
Evermore to lie. 


Now, behold ! it gleams 
On the sands asbine, 
Where the pebbles wash 
In a scalloped line, 
It is thus we lose 
Darling friends who die? 
Will we find them all 
In the “‘ by-and-bye?” 


And does “‘ death” but mean 
Vanished out of sight, 
Till the tidal wave 
* Brings the gem to light P 


Are they only hid 

Underveath the sands, 
From our vision gone, 

From our grasping hands— 


Not as atoms flung 
On a stormy sea, 
Beaten by life’s waves 
Still unceasingly ; 


But as jewels kept 
In a better care 
Than our own could be, 
Till we find them tlere? ELL, 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


What is life? A rapid stream 
Rolling onward to the ocean, 
What is life? Atroubled dream, 
Full of incident and motion. 


What is life? The arrow’s flight, 
That mocks the keenest gazer’s eye, 

What is life? A gleam of light 
Darting through a stormy sky, 


hat is life? <A varied tale, 

Deeply moviag, quickly told, 
What is life? A vision pale, 

Vanishing while we behold, 


What is life? A smoke, a vapour, 
Swiftly mingled with the air, 
What is life? <A dying taper, 
The spark that glows to disappear, 


What is life? A flower that blows, 

Nipp'd by the frost, and quickly dead, 
What islife? The full-blown rose, 

That’s scorched at noon and withered, 


Such is life—a breath, a span, 


A moment, quickly gone from thee, 
What is death? Oh! mortal man, 
Thy entrance on eternity, H. A, 


P. M.G. C., a seaman in the Royal Navy, mediu 
height, dark, brown eyes, and of a loving Tnceatiten 
would like to correspond with a good-looking young 
lady, Respondent must be fond of home and thoroughly 
ose. 

'. G. B., fair, tall, twenty, would like to co ‘ 
with a young lady of a loving disposition, os 


« 


Howsst Heart, twenty-eight, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty-three, and thoroughly 
domesticated. He is of a fair complexion, aud respect- 
abl 


2. . 

Vater 8, nineteen, medium height, good-looking, 
wonld like to correspond with a young gentleman with 
aview to matrimony. Respondent must be good-look- 


‘Aur and Gertrude, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Amy is twenty, 
medium height, fair, and brown hair. Gertrude is 
eighteen, medium height, fair, light brown hair, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Detra is responded to by—May flower, fair, brown hair 
fond of home, and children, well-educated, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Tom M. by—Neliie, good-looking. 

AuTHoR M. by—Mabel, good-looking, of aloving dispo- 
sition. 

Ben L. by—Minnie, 

Macseta by—Loving Lizzie, medium height, golden 
hair, blue eyes, considered good-looking. 

. Frnozerore by—A Lonely One, twenty-four, fond of 
ome, J 

Emity by—H. B., good-looking, and thinks he isall sho 
requires, 

Mity by—J. B., fair, considered good-looking, good- 
tempered, steady, of a loving disposition, and very foud 
of home, 

OrngLLo by—Deslemona, tall, and considered good- 
looking. 

Romeo by—Juliet, tall, with a large fortune, 

MacBETH ie” Macbeth, 

— by~—T. E, H., fair, blue eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Herra by—A, T., dark, Would like toexchange carte- 
de-visite, ‘ 

Srz1ia by—B, T., medium height, dark, and would 
like to ex-change carte-de-visite, 

EmILx by—Cascable Screw, considered good-looking, 
and cf a loving disposition. 

Saran by—Gas Channel, cousidered -looking. 

J. M. M. A, by—Nellie, eighteen, tall and fair. 

Brn L. by—Ruthie, considered good-looking, fond of 
home and children, 

Artaur M. by—Clara, considered good-looking, and 
fond of home, 

Tom M. by—Suse, fond of home, and thinks she is all 
he requires. 

Laceuine Lizzie by—Light-Hearted Jack, twenty- 
three, good-looking, foud of hon.e, and of a loving dis- 
position. Would like to receive carte-de-visite. 

— by—Edwin, and would like to receive carte-de- 
Visite. 

p-ong by—Walter, and would like to exchange carte-de- 
visite. 

Apa by—R., B., thirty, 


At the Back !Noumpers, Parts, and Vorumss of the 
“Lonpox Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

THe Lonpon Reanse, Post-free, Thrse-halfpencs 
Weekly; or Quarterly Ous Shilling and Hightpeace, 

Lirz and Fasutoy, Vols. and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, : 

reeaneee's JounnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 





eo”, Now Ready Vou. XXVII. of Tax Lompon Reapsty 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, tae I1riz and Inpex to Vor. XXVIL., Prica Ox8 
Penni. $ 


ood 


NOTICE.—Part 164 (November) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, post free Eightpence, 





N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTs musr AppRBss faera Lerre ns 
To Tak Epirok or “Tue Lonpox Reape,” 334, Strand, 

t+t We cannot undertake to return Raiectsi Manu- 
scripts, As they are sent to us voluntary, authors 
should retain copies, 





London: Published for the Proprietor at 334, Strand, by 
G, A, Suirs, 
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